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Ritevature. 


THE STORM. 
BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


The tempest rages wild and high, 
The waves lift up their voice, and cry ; 
Time answers to the angry sky, 

» Miserere Domine. 


rT Through the black +7 and driving rain, 
A ship is struggling all in vain 
To live upon the stormy main, 
Miserere Domine. 


The thunders roar, the lightnings glare, 
Vain is it now to strive or dare ; 
A cry goes up of great despair, 

M re Domine. 


The stormy voices of the main, 

The moaning wind, and pelting rain, 

Beat on the nursery window pane, 
Miserere Domine. 


Warm curtain’d was the little bed, 
Soft pillowed was the little head ; 
“ The storm will wake the child,” they said, 
Miserere Domine. 


Cowering among his pillows white, 
He prays, his blue eyes dim with fright, 
“ Father, save those at sea to-night!” 
Miserere Domine. 


The morning shone all clear and gay 
On a ship at anchor in the bay 
And on a little child at play, 

Gloria tibi e. 


—_—=——_——— 


THE TOURNAMENT AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


It is difficult now, as I look out of my window on the broad London 
street where, in the pleasant April sunshine, the cabs stand calmly cast- 
ing their drawn shadows on the striped stones, co that, to m 
fancy, each cab seems to have a funeral coach drawn up beside it—it is 
difficult, I say, taking breath in a new sentence, for me to throw myself 
back into the sea of past time with a quick somersault of four months, 
and realise that burning African day that I tossed myself off my worn- 
out horse at the door of the Granada hotel. 

I bad started that morning before light, and had been riding for hours 
over the scorched mountains down to the city of the Alhambra. All 
the day before, too, four in the morning to twelve at night, I had 


horseback, driving on like a mounted Jew up burn- 

fag bills, between green banks of vines, whose leaves were transparent 
green, as the emerald panes of an old window in the sun, 
scuffing = lanes walled in with sweeping reeds rising higher than 
my head, ambling through pa me were great 
len crosses, over mountains w the passes gorges were decked 


with a radiant purple, and where our horses’ hoofs beat sweetness from 
the dry thyme we crushed beneath us as we rode, (Spanker wanted, but 
I stopped tim, to get off and collect some of it for our next pea-soup at 
art now somebow or other the sunshine that makes the brown hol- 
Jand blinds in my room transparent, and stripes them with a carious 
cross pattern of the window-frames, brings ail the w delight of that 
1 ride into my mind. How thoroughly Spanish it was? I, with 

my leather bag of wine tied at my saddle-tree, where it splashed, churned, 
and led, making sweet speaking music to me as I rode; then the 
switeh of pear-tree, the green Moorish wells of stirrape, and the = 
Rosinante of a horse, branded on the left flank—although Heaven knows 
he was not one of what Spanker calls “ the Runaway family ;” and as 
for stealing him, no horse-stealer in the world would risk so much, only 
to anticipate the knacker bya week. Then my great crimson —— 
umbrella, expanded like a full-blown Van Toll tulip above my scalding 
head. Then my guide, the little boy-man with the trim legs, little 
jacket, tarbaned | hat, and red bundle tied to his saddle—his lug for 
his four ’ ride. Shall I ever forget that religious on with 
its and ners, that screamed bymns all night through Alhama, 
where the Moors were once routed, and where the Romans had their 
baths, and which, an hour or two past midnight, seemed to break into 
sort of grasshopper chirrap of — * bony castanets and fandangoes, with- 
oat beginning or end? What a change that cool dewy night, when I sat 
at the window, looking out at the new sky led with new stars, 
larger and of a better water than those that shine over Soho and Mile 
, to that burning noon of so many hours ago, that it seems a week of 
hours when I rode like a hunted mad dog, with my dry throat pining 
for water, between those hage hedges of cacti where the cicalas kept up 
their mocking avd unceasing chorus. Whenall the world seemed asleep, 
and we had to wake up the ion we rode into by a lusty pounding on the 
stable door. Then, what came next !—O, that tracing round and round 


the bridle-tracks worn in the black sand, by the dried-up torrents where 
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igh clouds 

as of smoke, small bowling-greens of English turf high up among the 

mountains, where we burst out into gallops in eee our 
en 


Ben—Saken—it sounded very nautical and English, but Ben by descent 
was a Moor. 


Away I went to the street of the Five Wounds—to the madhouse. 


message, that the English Sefior 
should not miss seeing the ) ee Should find him at the Albambra. I 

ing sight to a man who stands much on his 
head, a madhouse is! Here were men, who from some single warp of 
the blood, some wrench of a valve, some few months too long repetition 
of one idea, were become beast men, unreasoning creatures, whom the 
world thought it was compelled to enslave and imprison. I met slaves 
in those long bare whitewashed corridors, who reminded me of the crea- 
tures in Dante’s “Inferno.” All wore that unchanging wan look of suf- 
fering, and of a pain that never slept. All seemed to be suffering for 
some horrid and uoutterable crime, and to bear about a flame at their 
heart and brain. They all had that dreadful stare of wild, unchanging, 
concentrated watebfulness that shows no love nor bumanity lingers fa 
the heart. Half-way up stairs I saw a haggard creature, with hungry- 
looking dry hair, huddled in a heap on the stone landing, and clinging 
to an open grating that looked into the court-yard, clinging with one 
bare foot thrust through the bars like a new-caught bird longing and 
pining for liberty and air. He never turned to look at us; but his foot 
paddied about in the free air, and liberty was his only thought. His 
name, the keeper told us carelessly, was Jose Prado, and he believed 
himself to be Boabdil the Sultan of Granada, unjustly detained in prison 
by the cruel Spaniards. 

Then mounting higher, we were taken into a small room to see Lopez 
de Mallara,a mad painter. He was at his easel when we entered, and 
took no notice of us, except by a smile, which lit his sad, worn, and tor- 
mented face. The walls are covered with sketches of Saint Luke, the 
painter’s Saint, who, the keeper said, Mallara believed always present, 
— and criticising his work. It was vanity and success drove Mal- 
ara mad. He is always trying to paint a landscape of chaos, and the 
ghost of a flea; every day, when he finishes, he rubs out bis sketch of 
these two difficult subjects. He was now hedge with gravity at a pic- 
ture of Moses striking the Rock ; a subject Marillo painted, and one 
purely national and Spanish ; for thirst is an institution of this petrified 
country. The canvas was certainly cut curiously into two exact F ge 
by a straight palm-tree ; but that is eccentricity ; and the tree did not 
look much out of place. No more were the he Bere Israelites, 
ranning about in their striped hoods and Areb-looking robes, clamour- 
ing about the miracle, which was tearing down the back of the picture 
like a young Ni : no more were the women, falling on their knees, 
either to clasp their dying little ones in their arms, or to fall on their 
faces and thank God for their deliverance. But suddenly I started in- 
voluntarily, as I came upon a spot in the picture which marked the pal- 
pable insanity of the painter, whose brush, as I look more curiously, 
works on so pleased and busily. Yes, there was one leprous spot of 
insanity, terrible to discover, as the boil on the arm-pits, that was the 
sign of the great plague. There, quietly buddled in a corner, like an 
afver-thought, were two naked Israelitish boys, one of them chattering 
with his teeth and shaking his fist angrily at the other, who was tossing 
over him a cupful of the miraculous water. Well, up to this even, the 
picture was reasonably rational ; but here madness broke out. The 
splashed liquid was not water, but diamond dust, quicksilver, or most 
boiling or fermenting silvery metal, which rushed about the boy ia shiny 
= globules. 

“Pepe Lopez,” said the keeper, in an under voice, “ murdered his 
father three years “eo in Virgia rey ona jast by the Alhambra Gate. 
He believes he will be sent by Saint Luke, when he is one hundred and 
one years old, to paint landscapes in the moon, as scenes for the Seville 
0 House,” 

ben I through the women’s ward, where certain full-necked, 
coarse-1 mre women (many of them murderesses) were arog up and 
down u ngly, with that feverish tiger-prowl peculiar to insanity. 
One was mad from vanity, another from love, another from religion. 
Only one woman stopped to look at us, and to give a sort of crazy laugh 
at novelty of the interruption. 

As I went out through the last ward, I stopped for a moment to notice 
a cluster of old men huddled round a stove, warming and circling their 
thin, shrunk hands. One of them suddenly fixing his eyes with insane 
and horrible fixity on me, muttered a wish that he could pass his knife 
through me ; whom he had been so long waiting for, “That,” said the 

, is an ona Who commited borrible crimes 


caod gu and crueitics 
cst the French. Nothing will induce him to mention any particulars 
of his past life. Sometimes he qill crawl out to the grating to beg to- 
bacco of visitors, otherwise he never speaks,” 

Only yesterday snow was lying like whivewash on the roofs, and turn- 
ing the hackney-coaches into the semblance of large wedding-cakes ; 
paling even the lamp-posts white, and crusting white the window glass. 
t warms me this cold day, when the feather snow is waltzing and cir- 
cling in the brown London air, to think of the fiery walk I had up the 
hill to the Alhambra, where I was to meetSpanker. How glad I was to 
pass through the borse-shoe gateway, where the gilt crescents once passed 
out to scare the Christians, and get uader the green roof of those tall 
wisps of elms, that dreamily reminded me of England and English parks, 
and green solitudes, where the only sound is the soft brooding cooing of 
the mother wood dove. I strolled up, enjoying the exemption from the 
heat, and the warmth, without the scorch, of the external sun ; not one 
of whose fiery shafts could get at me, but fell, blunted, and hopeless 
from the broad emerald shield that arched over my head. ’ 

There are two days of a married life, a wicked old writer says, that 
are perfectly happy ; the first day and the last day. The happiest hours 
of my life have been the lulls after a corn has been extracted or a tooth 
drawn. I rejoice on the mere strength of a moment's a arpe | from my 
bath of golden Gre, I feel a sort of enormous flat-iron lifted off my heart 
my blood runs warmer and quicker, as if the tide had begun to turn, 
and my whole vody grown taller, stronger, and more elastic. Ifa har- 
lequin window had been near, ten to one but I had gone through it. I 
climbed up the sloping avenue, past the sentinels, singing a verse of an 


missed him there, I was to meet | too pal 


“ Monsieur Spanker a beaucop d’ésprit, Bkavoour !” said a queer, thin, 
old fellow with a white hat, who sat at the same round table with us, 


door—enter gipsy boy quite out of breath, who puts | and addressing himself to me. 
in my band a note from Spanker, inviting me to come to the madhouse, Beastie 
in the Street of the Five Wounds. If I 
him at the Alhambra. 


* Shut up, no!’ said Spanker, ane necessary to stop the 


pable flattery of his seedy adherent in the white hat. “ Capital 
“ Bensaken !” said I, with a start, as the grave man smiled grimly. 


“El Martin!” as S would have said. The fugitive fellow |“ What, the famous guide, without - 
ae ete ae nag - ugitive fellow t, § e, without whom Fortywinks said it was impossi 


ble + Ap ee ~ 

? very identical,’ said Spanker. “ Ain’t you, Ben ?” 

Bensaken had evidently become prime port hay guide, counsellor, 
and friend to Spanker, and was layiag out a little sort of good plan of 
halfdollars ou the table, for his patron to understand clearly what be 
had to pay. All time saved from guiding us Bensaken, the old gentle- 
man of Moorish extraction, evidently thought gained. 

Bensaken’s manner was highly characteristic. He was something be- 
tween the old travelled colonel whom you meet at the clubs, and a faith- 
ful old English gamekeeper. His dress was too seedy for the colonel ; 
his hard grave bearing too dignified for the gamekeeper. His face was 
the old soldier’s ; but his legs were the legs of common life. This mo- 
ment he leant forward, astute and sagacious as a Talleyrand to pro 
some oye of baffling the greed of Spanish landlords ; the next be ran 
off, with all the humble servility of the odd man at an hotel, to do our 
meanest desires—hire us horses, or take places for us at the ball-ring. 
“Stunning old fellow Ben,” Spanker used to say, when we found him 
sitting at the hotel door, waiting our return for some expedition, his com- 
mission well done, and all we needed anticipated. He called us at pre- 
ternatural hours, before the hotel-waiters were up; checked and praned 
our bills, advised us on purchases, brought us cold chickens and meloas 
for our coach journeys, filled our wine-flasks, dragged us to diligence 
offices an hour too soon, never forgot the salt in a pic-nie parcel, asked 
@ mere trifle for his daily services ; and when we shook bands with him 
at parting almost shed tears. «The faithful feadal old buffer,” as 
Spaoker exclaimed, watching him till his old white hat faded out of sight. 
I would have trusted faithful old Ben with untold gold. Compared with 
guides in general—half wolf, half parrot; their fathers alligators and 
their mothers sharks—Ben was a perfect Cid, a gentleman, from the 
crown of his head to the tips of his toes. He had only one tongue, had 
Bea ; and his beart was pure and transparent as if it had been one flaw- 
less crystal. There was no whinning guide-book cant about Ben. May 
no nettles grow upon bis grave, but roses of the pure blood! Ben was 
a man of knightly honour, and as like Don Quixote in face and stature 
and bearing as he had been bis twia brother. When I first saw him dis- 
entangling with chivalrous eagerness and feudal nee (that proud 
virtue of days when men were not ashamed of rendering superiors obedi- 
ence) the knotty wire of the pale ale bottle, with the red pyramid 
stamped on it, I turned quite scarlet, as though you had struck me in 
the face, and thought at last I bad found the Don. But at that moment 
Spanker cried out, after ramagiog his pockets : 

“Tsay, Ben, run and get my betting-book ; I left it on the table in 
the room where we had our grub—quick !” 

Ben strided off too mach like a guide to be the Don, so that bubble 
went to pieces. 

“Tam afraid of Silly Jane,” said Spanker, “and I shall hedge. 
Wouldn’t you?” I asked Ben; but he didn’t like to give an opinion. 
Besides, would you believe it? these fellows bere don’t seem to care 
about the Gib races. 

“ Now Ben, what have we seen to-day ?” 

Ben being appealed to as the incarnation of Sputate memory, 
crossed his legs without a smile, and began: “ The fish-market—”’ 

“ Ah! I remember the smell of it. Strong old place.” 

“ Yes (gravely) strong old place. The Rivergate, called the Eargate, 
where the mob, at the sixteen hundred and twenty-one festival, tore off 
the ears of some ladies in trying to get out their ear-rings ; the Gate of 
the Daggers it used to be called, bevause here the police stack up the 
knives they had taken away from rogues. Then the Gate of the Spoons, 
and the frait-market—then the palace on the north side of the Moorish 
plaza, where lived—do I speak correctly t—the archbishop, whose ser- 
mons Gil Blas said smelt of apoplexy—’ 

“ Awfal swell book, Gil Blas; many a flogging I got at school trans- 
lating that. Well, go on, Ben ; we saw so much I’ve forgot half.” 

“Ab! you English officers always will see so much. Then the 
Moorish houee in the covered street by the Bonita fountain, where they 
have just found, in a hole in a wall, a ‘key, a Moorish deed, and some 
coins, that must have been concealed in there, when the Moors were ex- 

led from the city, by some one who had expected to return again. 
hen we went tothe square where the Moors had their bull-fights and 
combats of the jerreed,’ 

“ Who's he?” 

“ The jerreed, sare, was the cane javelin used by the Moors.” 

“O, 1 see! Is that all? Well, and what are we going to do this 
evening? Mind, no more pictures, and no more churcbes ; for I will 
not see them, d’ye hear, Ben ?” 

“ This evening, sare, we must go to the disused gold-washings in the 
Darro, and see where it joing the Xenil; where at twelve, on Saint 
John’s eve, the pretty ladies all go and wash their faces, that they may 
have complexions for all the year.” 

“ The little muffs!’ says Spanker laughing. “O the archbishop’s 

lace we’ve seen ; the pomegranate w is far off; and bother the 

enil and the Darro, I’ve bad enough of it. Get those bits of the 
Moorish tiling, Ben, for me, I ordered.” 

“ What was the verse of the Sequadilla, about the two rivers rushing 

to meet like lovers, Ben ?” 


“I koow, a 
El casarse con Xenil’ ”— 
“O give it us ia English!” 
“* Darro has to Xenil 
nr eerie tat 


Her portion will be, so they told it to me, 
The New Square and Zacatin too.’ 


because the Darro in time of rain fows up the new aquare and rans up 
the Zacatin. Well, there is the burial-place of Ferdioand and Isabella 





old Spanish love-song : 


White feather of the fountain 
The Jane wind blows away, 
Tell me, has the sweet 
Pass’d this place to-day ? 
I see her clue Lo oe ame scatter’d 


Fair fountain with the silver stalk, 
Then farewell to thee. 
the summer time desecrate the interior of the palace 


There is no one in it now but one or two sleeping waiters, who blink a 
me as I pase, and a stray 
stay his stomach. I the great raw wooden cross, that Cardinal 


thinking, in spite of Syrian roses and those tufted palms with snak 
trunks, what a desert the unprotected 


I must have— 


of our modern civilisation, not anbeard in the— 


hanging over the perce pe of one of the Albambra inns, with 
tambler of bitter beer fro 


heart 
tage? Behind him were several other that I did not know. 


ham, had sneaked in under 

the Alhambra’s outer fortifications, 

and amused you by the contrast. 

our heads, the landlord pointed out as the place 
was 


e | Irving’s tfal Spanish legends of the 
struck me diveetly (ned 1 do hot take any peculiar credi 


3 
&g 


of the fairy house of p! 
his own sort of 


, who is seeking whom he may devour, | pomegranates, and cypresses, bound with o 
and longs, like a starved locust in the desert, for some “ green ey to palace gardens, under the castle 
en- 


doza set up here when the city was taken from the Moors ; bakes i. e sm 
n | 


and boisterous az ever, beckoning me up to his “coign of van- | be 


ina, which looked very much like an inn at Twickenham or Ful- 
wing of one of the old ruined towers of | eyeglass up, with the usual vacant glittering 
which gave it an air of respectability, | ment, listens intently. All Spain must have been, for months before, 
A great hole in the grey wall above | perfectly alive with carts laden with Eastern 
where, during some | azure d t 
eee atin s ae es ee It ee ae vilions, the housings of their horses, and the decorations of their sq 
the of the great in one of Wi 
aces, 


t a- | the spring 

urious this of Spanker’s) of examining the beauties | must have looked as gorgeo 

of the fairy bos bey AL I at bch very wwoveller tne the shield of one was stamped with red bezants, another ree epnnaped 
mag- from top to toe with golden bees ; » third wore on his helmet s k 


or rose. 
:j looks 
Abe ae 


to see—' Small space for so much greatness,’ said Charles the Fifth ; 
the church where Saint Nicholas drove out the thieves ; the old Moorish 
palace of Boabdil’s brother, now a charcoal warehouse ; the Moorish 
baths, now used by wasber-women; then there is the Silversmiths’ 
Street’ — 

“There, Ben, that will do; quite enough if we do half that. Now 
for a run once more through the Albambra ; and then, Ben, for the tilt- 
ard in Charles the Fifth’s unfinished palace, where they fight the young 
balls now, and where Ben will read us that curious account of the tour 


As I sang this, I was passing the curious little tea-garden summer- | nament in Philip the Second’s time that he bas dug out and put to- 
house tent, which bas been erected by one of the numerous inns that in | gether 
grounds. It wasa|reading. It seems a shame wasting time, doesn’t it, Blank? I’m for 

great square marqaée, the roof all striped pink and white, the interior | moving.” 
rai- | looking very much like one of those dinner booths, musical with the pop 
of champagne corks, which you see on the Epsom Downs on a Derby day. | least three more weeks to see Granada properly. 


out of two or three of their old historians. This Ben is always 


We were all for moving. Ben began to prove to us it would take at 
: y. aero Sraelene, 

t | our thi the tangled boughs of the + re of fig-trees, 
pe a : ~ belns of eo boughs, in the 
boleoutes, wher Mosues penouee 

once listened i fancying each nightingale in olive-trees a 
ie shel oan Ee in the queen’s bath-room, 

nder the blae dome starred with white. We got on the old terraces 


palace must have stood in before | above and looked down on the city and the ravine that serves the red 
our Dake—the Duke of Dukes—sent over this elm wood—true British. | towers for a moat, that still Death and the Christian mocked and spurred 


over. We moralised in the great Hall of the Ambassadors, where 


Bat what is that wild war-whoop—half tallyho, half scalp-cry—that sar read would take off his boots and put them in the niche where the 
sounds to me something like the Tyrolese “ Tur-li-et-ty!”’ that-war cry | Moslem 


nobles once put their scarlet and yeliow papoosbes. We lay 
down and sang in the small, dark, wind Jess bed ; in fact, we 


a| At last, we got to the old tilting-ring of the unfinished palace of 





I looked up and saw a kindly red face, and a flaming scarlet uniform | rebearsed, as far as time would allow, the old Moorish life. 
to snow in his hand. It was Spanker, | Charles the Fifth, und Ben, taking outa greasy 00py of the old chronicle 


bad refeaved to, began to read the story of the *s Tournament in 
the April of I quite om what year. 

be account began with a good deal of military millinery. § er, 
: - . stare of that optical imple- 


crimson and 
striped brocades, for the decorations of the knights’ pa- 


and varlets. As for the lists, to judge by the chronicler’s sanguine ac- 

it | couat, they mennere been ha ga Fs the ayy mynd ice, — 
f come out,” panker, 

us as court-cards set on horseback ; for, 


was liveried in a suit of balf red, 


with wings outepread ; a Wicen's “4 


blue ; and him rode a Gascon geatlemaa 
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on bis helmet, to show that be was a kaight-errant bent wherever 
aya might blow. Terrible was the storm shock when these brave 
men met full-batt in the centre of the lists, Then the air was darkened 
with splinteriog lances, broken banners, an) flootiog feathers ; sparks 
flew, like hives of fire-flies from every helmet; shields were split ; 
blazons were erased with blood. Mauy that came singing aud scoruful, 
went away with bandaged and aching beads. , . 

It was pleasant sitting there in that ruined amphitheatre of chivalry, 
hesring of the flerce, honest sport of the geatlemen who bad not yet la- 
vented that great safety-valve for superfluous energy— fox-hunting. 
Again seemed to pour into the circle a sort of deified Astley’s troupe of 

Jumed steel men, each led by a lady with a golden chain. Again we 
eard the horn’s blast driving in a great cavalcade of spears, boroe firm 
and evenly, with banners roofing over all. As for Bensaken, I thiok be 
would have gone on reading all night the special blazon of each knight, 
the beauty of each horse, the peculiar excellence of each course of spear- 
breaking. 

Spanker, rieiog, and taking the Gorgon glass from his eye, to show that 
the Doses was going to dive, remarked : “ All I can say is, that it was a 
precious plucky business ; but it must have taken a great deal out of 

lem. How could a fellow go on parade next morning, I should like to 
know, after be had been carrying fourteen stun’ of armour about for five 
hours, bad bis helmet poked off bis head twice, and three times been 
pushed over bis crupper’ It’s all very well, but I should like to see a 

do it.” 
ars Turse WERE Sranianps,” said he, closing the book. 


——— 


THE GEOLOGIST AND THE POET. 
BY THE LATE HUGH MILLER. 
An extract from a new volume of his Lectures. 


The members of the Philosophical Institation of Edinbargh enjoyed 
the privilege last season of listening to one of the sweetest and tender 
est of modern British poets eloquently d ting on the history of mo- 
dero British peotry. Rarely had master establisbed for himself'a better 
claim to teach. And, regarding the elegant volume produced on that 
occasion, so exquisite in its taste and so generous in its criticisms, it 
may justly be said that perbaps its only, at all events its gravest defect, 
is the inevitable one that, in exhibiting all that during the bypast gene- 
ration was most characteristic avd best in the poesy of our country, it 
should have takea no cognisance of the poetry of Delta. Dr. Moir had 
just floisbed bis course, bat bis volume hed not yet appeared, when, 
urged by a friend, I perhaps too rasbly consented to contribute two lec- 
tares to a course then delivering in the native town of the poet ; and in 
one of there | expressed the conviction to which I gave utterance last 
season in this place, that there is no | patibility bet the pureuit 
of geologic science and a genial development of the poetic faculty. Dr. 
Molt had honoured my address with bis presence ; he had listened with 
apparent attention to a view very much opposed, as I was told after the 
breaking up of the meeting, to one which be bimeelf had promulgated 
to the lostitution only a few weeks before ; and on the publication of 
his little volame, he politely seut me a copy, accompanied by a kind 
note, in which be referred to the point apparently at issue between us 
as involving rather a seeming ‘han a real difference. ‘ Our antagonism 
respecting the reletions of poetry and science,” he eaid, “ is, I doubt 
not, much more apparent than real, and arises simply from the opposite 
aspects in which we have regarded the subjcet.” 1 read his work with 
interest ; and at first deemed the difference somewhat more than merely 
apparent. I found the lecturer speaking of “ staggering blows” in- 

ted on the poetry of the age by science in not a few formidably pro- 
saic shapes,—in the sbape, among the rest, of “ geological exposition ;” 
and of “rocks stratified by the geologists as satins are measured by 
mereere,” and, in consequence, no longer redolent of that emotion of the 
sublime which was wont to breathe forth of old from broken crags and 
giddy precipices. But bis definition of poetry reiissured me, and set all 
right again, “ Poetry,’’ be said, ‘may be deflaed to be objects or sub 
jects seen through the mirror of imagination, and descanted on in har- 
monious language ; and if so, it must be admitted that the very exact- 
ness of knowledge is a barrier to the laying on of that colouring by 
which facts can be invested with the illusive hues of poetry. Wherever 
light penetrates the ob and il! tes the uncertain, we may rest 
assured tbat a demesne has been lost to the realms of imagiaation.”’ 
Now, if such be poetry, I said, and such the conditions favourable to its 
development, the poets need be in no degree jealous of the geologists. 
The stony ecience, with buried creations for its domains, and half an 
eternity charged with its annels, porsesses its realms of dim and shadowy 
fields, in which troops of fancies already walk like disembodied ghosts 
in the old fields of Elysiam, and which bid fair to be quite dark and un- 
certain enough for all the purposes of poery for centuries to come. 

Alas! only a few weeks after, amid bundreds of bis sorrowing friends 
and towosemen, I followed the honoured remains of the poet to the 
grave ; and heard, in that old, pic'ure-que burying-groand which com- 
mands on its grven ridge the effluence of the Esk, the shovelled earth 
falling heavy on the coffiu-lid. It was a lovely day of chequered thadow 
and runshine ; and the wide frith slept silently in the calm, with a 
dream-like spectram of the heavens mirrored on its bosom. From the 
sadness of the present my thoughts let themselves out upon the past. 
I stood among the groves on a grasty mound which bad been reared by 
the old Roman invader greatly more than a thoasand years before ; and 
I bethought me how, on visiting the place a few twelvemonths previous, 
for the first time, [ had first of all sought oat the burying-ground of the 
family of the deceased,—a spot endeared to every lover of poesy by 
those tender: st and sweetest of “ domestic verses” which show how traly, 
according to Cowper, “ the poet’s lyre’? bad been “ the poet’s heart ;” 
and bow | hed next set myself to trace, as next in interest, the remains 
of that ¢t ra old people whose thirst of conquest and dominion bad led 
them so fer. And lo! like a dream remembered in a dream as the 
crowd broke up and ret red, the visions of that quiet day were again 
conjured up before me, but bearing vow a felt reference to the respected 
dead, and accompanied My the conviction that, had we been destined to 
meet, and to compare at length our respective views, we should have 
found them essentially the same. 

On that rising ground, so rich in historic associations, both Somerset 
and Cromweli bad planted their cannon, and it bad witnessed the disas- 
ter at Pinkie, and the headlong flight of the dragoovs of Cope. But, 
passing over the more recent scenes, the vision of the ancient aboriginal 
woods rising dusky and brown in one vast thicket, from the windings 
of the E-k to the pale brow of the Pentlands. Nor was the landscape 
without its human figures. The grim legionaries of the Proconsul of 
Angustus were opening with busy axes a shady roadway through the 
midst ; and the incessant strokes of the axe and the crash of falling trees 
echoed in the silence throughout the valley. And then there arose ano- 
ther and earlier vision, when the range of semicircular heights which 
rise above toe ancient Saxon borough, with its squat tower and antique 
bridge, existed as the coast line, and the site of the town itself'asa sandy 
bay, swum over by the sea wolf and the seal ; and the long ridge now occu- 
pied gardea and villa, church and burying-ground, as a steep, 
gravelly baz, heaped up in the vexed line, where the tides of the river 
on the one hand contended with the waves of the Frith on the otber ; 
and the Evk, fed by the glaciers of the interior, whose blue gleam | 
could mark oa the distant Lammermoors and the steeper Pentlands, 
rolled downwards, a vast stream, that filled from side to side the ample 
banks which, even when heaviest in flood, it scarce half Gills now : while 
ascantier and dingier foliage than before, composed chiefly of taper 
—_ and dark pine, roughened the lower plains, and flang its multitu- 
dinous boughs athwart the turbid and troubled eddies. And then there 
arose yet ot and remoter scenes. From a foreground of weltering 
sea [ could mark a scattered archipelago of waste, uninbabited islands, 
picturesquely roughened by wood and rock ; and near where the Scot- 
tish capital now stands, a submarine volcano sent forth its slim columa 
of mingled smoke and vapour into the sky. And then there rose io 
— succession ecenes of the old Carboniferous forests : long with- 

rawing lakes, fringed with dense thickets of the n Calamite, tall 
and straight as the masts of pinnaces, and inhabited by enormoas fishes, 
that glitiered through the transparent dey hs in their enamelled armour 
of proof ; or glades of thickest verdure, where the tree fern mingled its 
branch-like fronds with the hirsute arms of the gigantic club-moss, and 
where, amid strange forms of shrub and tree no longer known on earth, 
the stately Arancarian reared its proud head two bundred feet over the 
soil ; or yet “gale, there rose a scene ot coral bowers and encrinal 
thickets, that glimmered amid the deep green of the ancient ocean, and 
in which, as in the groves sung by Ovid, the plants were sentient, and 
the shrinking flowers bled when injured. last ofall, on the farther 
limits of organic life a thick fog came down upon the sea, and my ex- 
cursions into the remote past terminated, like the voyage of an ola fa- 
bulous navigator, ia thick darkness, Each of the series of visions, 
whether of the comparatively recent or the remote past, in whieb I at 
that time indulged, had employed the same faculties and gratified the 
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same feelings ; and though, in surveying the stuff out of which they had 
been sublimed, I could easily say where the historic ended and the geo- 
logic began, no corresponding live indicated in the vision ves 
where the poetry ended and the prose began. The visions, whether his- 
toric or geologic, “ were of imagination all compact.” They all in- 
volved the same processes of mind—thongh, of course, in tbis instance 
| mind of  humbler order and ruder texture—as those exbibited in the 
| sweet and fragrant verse of the poet bimself,—as those exercised, let 
| me say, in bis vision on “ Mary’s Mount,” when, with quiet graves above, 
| and surrounded by quiet fields, he saw the contending hosts of a former 
| day thronging the lower ground, and, 
| With hilt to bilt, and hand to hand, 
} The children of our mother land 

To battle came ; 

or when he called up, after the lapse of half a lifetime, how when, in a 

wintry morning, he had jourueyed before daybreak, a happy boy, along 
| the frozen Esk, and saw 
In the far west the Pentiand’s gloomy rid; 
Belting the pale blue sky, whereon a cloud, 
| Fantastic, gray, and tinged with solemn light, 
| Lay like a dreaming monster, and the moon, 

Waning, above its silvery rim upheld 
Her horns, as 't were a spectre of the past. 

I shall continue to bold, therefore, that there was no real difference be- 
tween the views of the poet and those which I myself entertain, but that, 
as he bimeelf well expressed it, our “ apparent an jem arose ad 
from the opposite aspects in which we viewed the subject.” e 
bad been thinking of bat stiff diagrams aod bard names,—of dead strata 
measured off, in “ geological exposition,” by the yard and the mile, and 
enveloped in the obscuring folds of a Babylonish phraseology ; while I, 
looking through the crooked characters and uncouth sounds in which 
the meanings of the science are locked up, to the meanings themselves, 
was luxuriating among the strange, wild narratives and richly poetic 
descriptions of which ite pregnant record consist, 

What is it, let me ask, that imparts to Natare its poetry? It is not 
in Nature itself; it resides not either in dead or organi matter,—in 
rock, or bird, or flower ; “ the deep saith it is not in me, and the sea 
saith it is notin me,’’ It is in miad that it lives and breathes: external 
nature is but its storehouse of subjects and models; and it is not uatil 
these ate called up as images, and invested with “the light that never 
was on land or sea,” that they cease to be of the earth earthly, and from 
the ethereal stuff of which the visions of the poet are made. Nay, is it 
not mainly through that associative faculty to which the sights and 
sounds of present nature become Sg wry” of the images of a nature 
not present, but seen within the mind, that the landscape pleases, or that 
we flod beauty in its woods or beside its streams, or the impressive and 
the sublime among its mountains and rocks? Nature is a vast tablet, 
inseribed with sigue, each of which has its own significancy, and becomes 
poetry in the mind when read ; and geology is simply the key by which 
myriads of these signs, hitherto undecipherable, can be unlocked and pe- 
rused, and thus a uew province added to the poetical domain. We are 
told by travellers, that the rocks of the wilderness of Sinai are lettered 
over with strange characters, inscribed during the furty years’ wander- 
ings of Israel, They testify, in their very existence, of a remote past, 
when the cloud-o’ershadowed tabernacle rose amid the tents of the de- 
sert; and who shall dare say, whether to the scholar who could dive 
into their hidden meanings, they might not be found charged with the 
very songs sung of old by Moses and by Miriam, when the sea rolled over 
the pride of Egypt? To the geolo ist every rock bears its inscription 
engraved in ancient hieroglyphic cheracters, that tell of the Creator's 
journeyings of old, of the laws whieh He gave, the tabernacles which He 
reared, and the marvels which He wrought,—of mute prophecies wrapped 
up in type and symbol,—of earth gulfs that opened, and of reptiles that 
flew,—of fiery plagues that devastated on the dry land, and of hosts 
more numerous than that of Pharaob, that‘ sank like lead in the mighty 
waters ;” and, having in some degree mastered the occult meanings of 
these strange hieroglyphics, we must be permitted to refer, in asserting 
the poetry of our science, to the sublime revelations with which they are 
charged, and the vivid imagery which they conjure up. 


Se coal 


“PORTRAITS IN THIS STYLE.” 


It made a great stir in the small circle of my acquaintance. Every 
body said what a splendid thing it was for me, until I began myself to 
think my fortane was really made at last, and that the good time which 
had been holding off for 29. long. had now come upon me with a rush. 
My eanguine, hopeful friénds wagged their heads kaoowingly and self- 
congratulatingly, and said they were always certain it would be so. 
My severe, discouraging friends, whose dumb prophecies, in the way of 
elevatioos of the eyebrows, and wide openings of the eyes, had nearly 
driven me frantic by their portentons vagueness, now thawed towards 
me, and seemed to hint that they had been quite aware of it all along, 
only they were cautious and judicious, albeit others were not, and they 
did not want to puff up a young man with conceited notions ; considering 
depression « wholesome state for the mind, and wet blankets, in general, 
rather us¢fal applications, How it came about, I never knew precisely. 
Why it became necessary to paint Biodger. or that being granted how it 
was the commission to paint the Blodger Testimonal Portrait was given 
to me, I bave not been able to elicit. I only know that the Muddlecombe 
Courier one fine morning bad great pl io ing that the de- 
lightful duty of painting the portrait of that distinguished individual, 
Mr. Alderman Blodger, the picture being executed for the behoof and at 
the expeose of the municipal council, had beea confided to their “ gifted 
fellow-townsman”—meaniog me—who, they doubted not, would achieve 
a work likely to be a remarkable decoration of the Muddlecombe town- 
hall, and enhaacin greatly the art-progress of the United Kingdom. It 
is true that the Me dlecombe Independent, in a donic article, headed 
“ Gross Corraption—Another Job,” denounced me and my connection 
with the affuir in really unwarrantable language ; bat I have reason to 
believe that that journal was in the interest of a rival painter, Bister, 
who wrote its fine-art articles, and expected to receive the Blodger com- 
mis-ion, but was disappointed. 

It having been dec ded that Blodger should have a portrait, it was not 
of course for me to question the justice of the decision, or to seek to dis- 
turb it by ploughing up the merits of the case. I may be permitted to 
state, however, that although he might have been a great, even a good 
man, be was not excellently adapted for the purpose of art. Blodger 
was not possessed of those skin-deep, personal charms which are the de- 
siderata of painters. He was not haad phatically not, He had 
an eminently municipal figure. Stroag opinions about local government 
and vested interests seemed written in every line of his face. He was 
massy in form, with a great, well-victualled bastion ot a stomach, such 
as a strong army of turtles could only hope to one There was quite 
@ natural cravat of flesh about his neck audchin. His little eyes, but for 
their glittering flerceness, would have beea lost ia the wide expanse of 
bis face, like solitary pins in a large pincushion. A bush of bair, like a 
house-broom dyed red, blazed in tumbled grandeur on the top of bis head, 
and was only eclipsed by the surpassiag scarlet of his ears, which, from 
something phenomenal in their constitution, always rejoiced in a raw 
— Pp “ppearance, as though they had been recently and savagely 


xed. 

Of me, I think, Blodger took bitter views from the first moments of 
of our acquaintance ; but since, as a supreme utilitarian, he entertained 
degrading ideas of my profession, and even went so far as to denounce 
the fine arts as “ gammoo,” it was not altogether surprising that his 
opinion of me was uncomplimentary. He always addressed me as 
“ young man,” with a severe intensity, that seemed to say: 
“No levity ; the work before you is of vital importance. No joking, if 
you please: the face of Blodger is in your hands, and posterity, even 

















more than the citing F demands that you will present to 
them a faithful jodger.” He made a great favour and difficulty 
of sitting, and y worried to death a super-stout fvotman in purple 


plush, with continual commands and countermands in the 
sages so me as to w he could or could not sit, and the time of sit- 
ting. On entering my studio, he produced a large gold watch, which 
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Blodger should detonate : ‘‘ Committed as a rogue and a vagabond—old 
offender—tread-mill|—one month—officer, remove the ” It was 
bard to be working with this feeling upon me, but, indeed, { coulda’t 
shake it off. It was hard to look up and find Blodger ceaselessly down 
upon me, asit were. “ You'd better be careful, young man ; you 
have beard of such a thing as contempt of court. [ wara you. t 
-_ eemy vy Uw: don’t “54 = time. No artist 

you please. *t lean back calm, contemplative way, sway- 
ing your bead from side to side. It’s Blodger you’re painting, Don't 
sweep about your colour : don’t curve your brush in that defiant, 
reckless way. You're painting Blodger’s lips. You're placing the or- 
thodox warm chocolate shadow in the centre of the face for the _—— 
development and throwing up of Blodger's nose. Take heed! No tri- 
fliog with Blodger’s left eye, for, remember, Blodger has got his right 
eye on you, and no mistake. Look oat!” 

Bat at least Blodger sat well when be did sit. He did his work during 
his half-hour visits. Occasionally, it is true, he had an interrapting 
habit of loading himself with very heavy charges of snuff, and then 
firing himself off ia loud pereussive sneezes, each individual and dis- 
tinct, like minute-guns at sea. Otherwise he sat as steadily asa lay 
figure. He seemed to have some power of petrifying himselt for a 
scribed period, within which be stirred not a limb, not a muscle. One 
might have been tempted to have gone up to him and pinched him witha 
pia, to ascertain if be were a real, and not an imitation Blodger, but for 
the terrible life blazing in hiseye. But the todily quiescence which gave 
such comfort to Blodger during the sittings was not imitated by his wife. 
Mrs. Blodger frequently accompanied bim in his visits to the studio, and 
I fairly dreaded ber coming. How I thanked my stars that Muddle- 
combe had not commissioned me to paint her t also; for she 
was an amazing creature, Mrs. Blodger—a woman of large calibre, a 
sort of aldermanic Semiramis, By the elderly gentlemen of Muddle- 
combe, she was unanimously veel “a monstrous fine woman’’—the 
culiar old-gentleman phrase for the class of beauty of which Mrs. Blod- 
ger was a shining example. I decline to say anything about ber age ; 
in fact, [have no distinct notions about it: it was not a subject upon 
which [ dared to trust myself; for soon after I had heard the terrible 
peals which Purple-plush thandered on my door knocker—soon after 
the bang-bang-flop of the carriage-steps being let down, the swaying 
and swinging about of strong satin or velvet skirts on the staircase, 
the gush of perfume and pomade, and the grand floating entrance of 
Mrs. Blodger, like a frigate in full sail—soon after these, I may say I 
almost lost consciousness, I have a vision—noothing more substantial, 
for Blodger’s eye was always screwing me dowa t to my work—of a 
parrot-like nose pecking about at me aod at everything else in the 
room, being the property of an enlarged woman loo like a colos- 
sal bird of prey in cherry-coloured velvet. Shebad a way of peering 
through massive gold-framed eye-glasses, which she was always lifting 
astride her nose. She insisted on my continuing my work, and then 
stood over me with her glasses. It was like pursuing a task under ter- 
ror of the lasb. I tried to paint, to concentrate my whole thoughts 
upon my picture; bat when I knew that Blodger’s eye was attacking 
me in front, while Mre. Blodger’s eye-glass mercilessly harassed me in 
the rear; when I felt that was subjecting me to a searching ex- 
amination, that she had looked well at my bead, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated that portion of the crown where the hair is beginning to thia ; 
that she had seen that my sbirt-collar was slightly dingy, and that 
some little misunderstanding bet it and my cravat, from burried 
putting on, bad rendered their union less perfect than it might have 
been ; that she had now arrived at my eoat-collar, and bad noted how 
old and threadbare a garment is the pegyee 2 awe in which it 
seemeth good to me to paint; and that she taken account of my 
hands, observed the smear of Venetian red on my right forefinger ; was 
wondering how ever I came to-possessan opal ring ; had contemplated 
that one of my wrist bands was soiled by work, and that the other had 
lost a button ; and was now quietly going dowa my back to discover 
that one of the buttons behind was missing, and the pocket-hole torn ; 
my nervous anxiety nearly drew my brush from my flagers. 

And thea the wonderful way in which she talked | She alluded to me as 
a“ painter person,’ and referred generally to “artist people.” She 
found everything “ So droll!’ “So curious!’’ “So eccentric!” and had 
an in tive way of saying “ Really?” “Not” “Yes?” “ Indeed 2” 
“ You don’t say so?’ that was as puzzling as any conundram | ever 
heard. She would sweep round room, whirling about her velvet 
skirts, knocking down heaps of sketches, cardboards, and canvases, and 
threatening to destroy utterly, or at least deprive fur life of the use of 
its limbs, the lay figure in the corner. Nothing was sacred, nothing es- 
caped her superb investigation. Sketch-books, portfolios, even the note- 
book wiih the addresses of models, even the un bills upon the man- 
tel-sheif—all received their share of attention. Nay, the awful canvases, 
turned scrupulously with their faces to the wall—effurts which failure 
should have sanc —even these did she turn and examiae. Even to 
my famous studies of that remarkable model, Biceps, ia some of his 
most muscular attitudes ; { coulda’t stop her, and she would do it. 

I may meation that Mrs. Blodger carefully abstained from any criti- 
cism on the portrait while it was in progress; but the dumb way in 
which she stood for prolonged periods behind my chair, seemed to me 
the severest castigations in the critical way that I had ever received. 
Oae remark, it is true, she did occasicnally give utterance to; it was a 
sort of lament or expostulation that I had “ not turned Blodger round, 
and made him looking the other way.’’ There was really no especial 
reason why be should look one way rather than the otber; but Mre. 
Blodger bad made up her miad that there was; and this strange re- 
mark was at intervals recurriug in a tone of surprise, that I had not 
adopted a suggestion the carrying out of which would have led to the 
whole work being done over again, She appeared to suppose that 
heads could be turned about, and eyes made to glance ia different 
directions, as easily in art as in nature. Blodger himself expressed 
no curiosity at all about his} portrait, regarding§ that as altogether 
my affair ; be considered the contract to be, that he should sit, and 
that I should paint until completion, and that meanwhile we had 
nothing else to do with each other. 

So the Blodger portrait weat oa, I may avow here—I did not avow 
it at the time—that it was the first genuiue portrait I had ever painied. 
I had, of course, painted from natare often enough, and copied as accu- 
rately as | could ; Lhad even painted a portrait of Chariey Blithers, 
student of the Academy, who bad also painted my portrait ia retura ; I 
had had sittings from Mrs. Miffia, my housekeeper, by way of practice ; 
I had paiated my mother, my brother, my sister: but these were mere 
experiments, with nothing depending on the issue. But now I was at 
work oo a real portrait, to be paid for in Lardcash. It wasa great event 
in my art-life ; it was like a young surgeon’s first operation, not on the 
the dead, but on the living. I was corres ly uervous about it; 
but still it weat on. The white surface the canvas, which had had 
rather a ghostly effect upon my nerves at first, bad now, become smothered 
under various pigmeats. Biodger’s face was breaking through the mist 
of paint, like a coppery red sua through a yellow November fog : he was 
beginning to rise aad shine like an exhalation from a swamp. The por- 
trait was growing out of its immature stages like a plum ripening on a 
tree, Day by day, art strode nearer to nature; completion was a 
peveching: aod the faster itcame oa, the more my anxieties » 
All day I toiled at it, and I contem it carefully the last thing be- 
fore going to bed. I supped off it, [may say, and wofully pe I a 
with me, Blodger invaded even my dreams. In a paroxysm of . 
I have risea from my couch, and in night-uniform, with re-lighted candle, 
I have hurried to my studio, to assure myself of the safety of my work ; 
for now it seemed to me that the picture had been stolen by a 
gang of oppositionists, headed by Bister; now that the ting was 
changing colour, by some woaderful chemical action, the face as- 
pare p tly ss pea-greea hue ; aod now again the picture became in- 
flated like a balloon, and getting loose, broke through the roof, 
soared away high up, just sufficiently in sight for me to be perfectly con- 
aouy Met She lodger eye was still apou me, drilling down from the 
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boy out of his boots—all these, it was insisted, should be found in the 
background of the Blodger portrait. The result was a compromise. I 
obtained my red curtain ; my lowering sky was conceded ; the Corin- 
thian column was rejected ; and the spire of the church, the tall chim- 
neys of the workshops, and a distant red blotch, which might or might 
not be the Muddlecombe workhouse, according to the fancy of the spec- 
tator—all these were inserted. 

The pictare was finished. A frame, gorgeously golden, was ordered 
for it. The studio was cleared out to accommodate an expected rush of 
visitors. Charley Blithers was favoured with a private view. He sat 
down before the easel ; smoked out a whole pipe ; shook out the ashes 
into the palm of his hand, threw them into the fireplace ; and then said 
calmly: “ Whata guy!” 

He repeated the expression thrice, as though it were the result of pro- 
found conviction, and could not be too thoroughly stated. 

“ He is not a good-looking man,” I said. 

“ Well, he isn’t,” in the same tone of conviction. 

“If it wouldn’t burt bis a he continued, eyeing the picture in 
a deprecating way, and bowing his head, as though he, too, had been 
caught by the Blodger eye, ‘as ack dgi infi “ if it 


wi . a 
wouldo’t burt bis feelings, I should say he was downright ugly, and no 
mistake at all about it.’ 
it was.” 


“ But it’s like him?” 

“T should rather sa 

“ Well, what more do you want?” Charley looked puzzled. 

“ Wasn't I commissioned to paint his likeness ?”’ 

“ Wel!, you see, it’s my opiiiion” (ina quiet, thoughtful way) “ it’s my 
es that when ugly people sit for their portraits, they don’t pre- 
cisely mean that they want a picture exactly of what they are, but some- 
thing like what they might have been, if Nature hadn’t thought differ- 
ently. You see, when @ man has a rough draft to be copied, he wants it 
done in a fair round hand ; he dont care to have all the blots, and smears, 
and interlinings copied exactly, Ugly people require that the rough 
draft of their faces should be transcribed in a smooth pleasant way.”’ 

“You think I ought to have flattered him more ?”’ 

“ We don’t so much call it flattery, as making things pleasant. I think 
you might have made things rather more pleasant.” 

“T’ve done a great deal for him ; indeed, I have. You don’t know 
how I've softened him and paled him. There’s a good half inch off bis 
mouth ; and I’ve cut away one of his chins altogether! He’s an awful 
subject to paint.” 

“ Well, he is.” 

Charley took his leave, and I was not greatly encouraged by his re- 
marks. 

However, there was nothing more to be done ; the 
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I acted on Charley’s suggestion. The portrait was metamorphosed into 
a sort of fancy-picture. A fine, crusted, old master, many-years-in-bottle 
look was a to it by rich glazings of warm brown, and adroit picking- 
out of high lights, Charley called it a “ téle de veau a la , Serv: 
up with a rich brown gravy.” 
It was sent in due time to the Academy ; it was hang, and in a tolera- 
ble place—only one above the line. There was some mistake in the 
catalogue, however, fur the picture was attributed to Blithers, and some- 
how, a singularly inappropriate verse from the Psalms was tacked to it. 
One Juue morning, Charley Blithers burst into my studio. He was 
convulsed with laughter, which for some moments mocked at all his at- 
tempts to speak, and turned his into gibberish. At last, in a lull of his 


“ Fact! I’ve just seen it in the list. Your own figare—fifty pounds.” 
I began a dance of peculiar character, intending to convey an idea of 
amazed delight. Blithers was lost in an ague fit of laughter. 

. a @ bit! you don't know all yet. Who do you think has bought 


“ Haven’t an idea!” 
“ mp 


What a yell we gave. Mrs. Miffin came running up stairs to know 
what was the matter. 

“ Iv’s true |” shouted Charley, ‘‘ He won a prize in the Art-union— 
a fifty-pounder. He commissioned a friend in town to choose a picture 
for him—unconsciously, he's become the purchaser of his own portrait !”’ 

We commenced a delirious pas de deux. We shook down my plaster 
cast of the Apollo, which was broken into a thousand pieces; the limbs 
of the lay figure, in a moment of insane excitement held to represent the 
ny Blodger, were strewed about the room, We danced till nature 
gave in. 

I have often wondered how Blodger liked his prize. That he never 
suspected his own portrait lay perdu fa the picture—that he never knew 
I painted it, I can well believe. I am persuaded he has hung it over his 
sideboard, and while denouncing art as “gammon,” with a side- 
wind supports the picture as “a fine work by ©, Blithbers.” “A promis- 
ing painter-person,” adde Mrs. B. I have wondered that the very 

ainting had not laughed out fairly, and betrayed itself as it follows 

lodger about, sees him butting his red head into the soup-tureen at 
dinner, and notes Mrs, Blodger’s double-glass throned on her parrot nose, 
and contemplates all this with the Blodger eye ; and I have often longed for 
a harlequin bat with which to strike the canvass, and cause all the trap- 
pings of Captain Rolando to slide off, as the disguise does from the gen- 
theman who is “afterwards pantaloon” in the pantomimes, and reveal 





pleted ; so I wrote a note to Mr. Blodger, i 





of my labour, and requesting that he would call and inspect the paint- 
ing. An hour after, Purple-plush thundered at the door ; Mr. Blodger 
would call directly. e came, with Mrs. Blodger slapping about 
with her heavy cherry-velvet skirts, and armed with her formidable 
double eye-glass. However, I had attired myself with a scrupulous 
tness, and was therefore the less alarmed at her inspective attacks. 

Blodger, in loudly creaking boots, marched towards the picture as 
though he were going to charge through it ; but thinking better of it, he 
halted abruptly. Mrs. Blodger followed him. For some time, both gazed 
speechlessly at the picture. 

“Do you think it like?” I asked at length, in a gentle respectful 





way. 

“Like? Like who?” retorted Blodger, jerking out the words in a 
fierce, harsh way, like loud notes blown sharply and suddenly on a su- 
vage-minded trombone, and crossing his fat arms on his fat chest in an 
obese Napoleonic attitude. 

The blow took away my breath ; I could make no answer. Meanwhile, 
Blodger’s eye dug deep wounds into me ; meanwhile, Mrs. Blodger raked 
me fore and aft with chain-shot through her double-barrelled eye-glass. 

“Young man,” Blodger went crackliag on, “ you may be clever, but 
Z’m not a fool. Do you call that my portrait t” 

He projected a stampy forefinger indignantly at the picture. 

“That like my B.?” Mrs. Blodger was a woman without mercy. 

I tried to say something about having done my best, about being sorry 
they dida’t like it, that o had considered it successful, that I should 
be pey to attend to any suggestions, would make any alterations. &c., 
&c. I doubt if I made myself intelligible ; it seemed to me I was emit- 


ting merely a confused and gabbling murmur. If I was intelligible, I k 


doubt if they heard me. 

“Young man, I saw it at the first; you made up your mind to it from 
the beginning ; you were pre-determined to insult me. It is my belief 
that you are a creature of the opposition—a tool in the hands of the 
Muddlecombe I ; that your express mission was to endeavour to 
humiliate me—to make me ridiculous. That is a caricature ; it is not my 

it. And let me tell you that you have mistaken your man ; you 

ion’t know who it is you have to deal with ; it is evident to me that you 

do not know Blodger. 

fle His address had warmed him ; it had even boiled up into 
bubbles on his forehead. 

“ But I'll foil you, sir. Do your worst; I defy you. This insult shall 
not be inflicted on the municipal authorities, for they are affected when 
Iam touched. They shall not have that portrait ; they shall never have 
it. And once more let me tell you to be careful, or levity and folly will 
be your ruin.” 

e turned away. There was an emphatic indignation in the very 
creaking of his boots. He banged on his hat. For the last time, Mrs. 
Blodger eyed me with her duplex basilisk glance ; she courtesied to the 
ground in her copious velvets with sardonic civility ; she knocked down 
a chair as she made her exit. Purple-plush gathered them into their 
chariot. yg ap went the steps, and the Blodgers passed from 
me forever. Blodger was as good, or as bad, as his word. 

The Portrait Committee, in strong terms, refused to receive the picture, 
and took the commission away from me. It was great joy for the Muddle- 
combe fi ; it was immense triumph to Bister. 

Charley Blithers came rushing in. He was in high spirits, and whirled 
about his mee end Antiage | % 

“Tve sold my Jupiter iope for seven pound ten. 

In bis glee, he stuck his bat on the head of the lay-figure. 

“Hollo! Why, what’s the matter with you?” 

I was sitting in a melancholy way before the Blodger portrait. 
him in possession of the sad results of my labours. 

“ Wheugh!” he whisked. “ Won’t have it, ch? 

“ After losing four months over it—equ 
that hideous head. He never seemed so ogy before 

public- 


What a shame!’ 


“He is hideous! If there were a 
you might sell this for the si 


inclined to vent my wrath in hacking Blodger to pieces. 


moustache upon Blod, 
even more fearfully ; 
bramble out at the sides in an 

“Look how well the li 
« — itio. I 


"s wide upper-lip ; I made 


amazing manner. 
t falls on that wide-awake,”’ said Charley 
to see Blodger in a Jim Crow hat.” 


like tenpenny nails; I put him on a sabretache and a stage 
-— I was in a fair way of painting in every article of still-life in 
studio. 


t 


turn it into a fancy-picture altogether—a very little would do it now 

it would be better than losing it entire] F fi 

gestions you’ve sketched in; stick a fea 
“ Maccaroni ?” 


“No ; but Pistol or Bardolph, or something like that.” 
“ I don’t think be looks , 

“ Well, Rinaldo Rinaldini, or Captain Rolando.” 

“ Who was he?” 

cite ea a 
would look well in the 

. What ca Y cataloga 

“ Why, the Academy ud 

« ia =a have me send it there !”’ - , am e 
“ Why not ‘ou’ve nothing else done—it’s a pity to miss a year. 
“ They’ll never hang it.” 2 - 
“Who knows? I send 








I put 


andering days and nights upon 
called the Ugly Man, 


gn- 
“Shall I put my foot through it?” I asked. I was angry, and much 
I took up my 
brushes. 

“Let’s make him utterly ridiculous,” I said. I ted a superb 


is eyes start out 
stuck a pipe in his mouth ; I caused bis hair to 


should 
painted it, and he had his laugh. More, I placed a gorget round 
Blodger’s neck ; I twisted up the ends of bis moustache till they looked 


y 
the 
** Well, he’s a wonder now,” said Charley ; “ he’d bardly know him- 
self, and I’m sure his mother woulda’t. I don’t kaow why you shouldn’t 


. Fino liy those sag- 
ther in his bat, and call him” — 


¥ wasn’t he? Anyhow, it’s a good name and 
e. 


ing I’ve got. It’s a speculation. 

ve over selection, and hang according to 

to be just such a gap in the wall as 

oh pet rg: bldg 
I'm going to send an odd lot this time ; 


to its astounded proprietor the original Blodger Testimonial Portrait, ex- 
ecuted in a style of art utterly without parallel. 


<a 


CHIEFS OF PARTIES. 
A Review of a Work bearing that Title, by Daniel O. Maddyn. 

The sketches in these volumes are not biographical outlines, but 
freely-coloured portraitures. Much was to*have been expected of Mr. 

addyn as an artist in bis especial department. In his work on the 
age of Pitt and Fox, he had shown how a skilful oy might produce 
vivid restoration of historical groups ; the political life of other days 
glowed upon canvas elaborately prepared. To deal with contemporaries 
was, of course, to snatch a more fearful joy, especially without the 
anonymous mark; but Mr. Maddyn, as a photographer, must not be 
blamed for the effects of bad light or distorted refraction. Neither 
Lord Palmerston nor Mr. Disraeli is, as yet, to be critically scanned at 
all ou, like Pitt or Castlereagh ; it is difficult to disjoint the gossip 
of West-End floors and pavements from what history will remember 
and receive. When in every window hangs a “correct likeness” of the 
popular or unpopular chief, it is not to be expected that passionless or 
unimaginative biography sball be at work. In bis later chapters, Mr. 
Maddyn bad many obstacles to surmount ; his subjects were Peel, Pal- 
merston, Russell, Disraeli, Graham, and Gladstone ; he wanted to “ pen 
and ink” them dashingly yet —T ; and he hasall the qualifications 
for such a task. His style is finished, although fluent ; his colouring is 
sneenel ee choice ; while, daring as a personal commentator, he min- 
gles cordial praises with the sh: expostulation ; and be omits 
whatever seems to have exhaled, in the shape of libel or jest, from the 

ennels of factious controversy. He can speak of Lord Jobn Russel 


Derby without a glance at John Scott or the famous funeral at Knowes- 
ley. We like this temper in Mr. Maddyn. It qualifies him to write of 
living men. It raises him above satirists and pampbleteers, manufac- 
tarers of election squibs, and mongers of party Cad. 

In a gallery of party chiefs we expect to recognise some its 
which Mr, Maddyn has sot attempted to paint. If Mr. Croker be intro- 
duced, why not Lord Derby? If Lord Macaulay is a captain, ought the 
Duke of Bedford to be an unnoticed subaltern, or an unregarded pen- 
sioner? But ed book must have its limits, and Mr. Maddyn, perhaps, 
had loitered too delightfully with Fox and Pitt to care for Lord Aber- 
deen, Lord Lansdowne, or Mr, Disraeli’s great patron, the Premier. 
The English public needs to know more of English statesmen. W 
bat a myth, to the popular apprehension, is the Earl of Aberdeen? 
Every one knew the Duke of Wellington when he rode through the 
streets of London ; most persons would recognize Lord John Russell, 
or “my noble friend, the member for Tiverton,” but a very small mi- 
nority would identify the Earl of Derby, Lord Granville, or the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. Even the caricaturists have not popularized their 
countenances. We wish, therefore, that Mr. Maddyn, instead of ab- 
ruptly breaking off the series he has commenced, would undertake a 
tour through both Houses, and carry out the Dublin traveller’s threat of 
* publishing his portfolio.” 

In the volumes before us he states his views of party government ; 
but nothing in the work is warm or bright until the features of Fox be- 
gin to appear on the easel. Then Mr. Maddyn is at home. As an artist 
of history, he has lived, breathed, thought, in that splendid parliamen- 


and the man his picturesque revival of Foxin the Park will testify :— 
“ How the crowd look after him! 


Duchess of Devonshire and Lady Duncannon. Yes! 
them happy: He certainly will join the coalition water part 
Richmond. What a gay, joyous scene it is to-day, and what a 
fashion isin the Park! Alleyes look towards the Duchess 
shire’s chariot. See how admiring groups of 

with admiration at the great lion of the day. 
less, easy dress, and note his blae and buff costume. 


bi 


They see his face 


and her eternal ponies ; and the 


lips. 


looks grave, and Fox 


liad 
The comely Villiers with his flaxen locks. 


of the fair. 
Devonshire. Bat the smile vanishes as St. 


; 


two rival beauties of the day—Dev: ire excelli 
Ratland unrivalled in grace—the first daughter of 
and inheritin, 


s— of the versatile talent of ber race ; the 
Somerset, wi 


the blood of the Plantagenets in her veins ; both 


i 


cidedly carrying the 
victory in power. 


sweeps by 
The description of Fox — 
thing of that enthusiasm with wh 

We mast the 
Junius Siete. the 
sents in somewhat 


h the orator must bave 


bever more victorious than 
O'Connor 











tary era, aud how effectively he preserves a reminiscence of the hour 


How all the idlers regard his well- 


e has made 
up to 
aze of 
of Devon- 
ovincials are gazing 
ey scrutinise bis care- 


unclouded with care, and hear his laugh, while he tells light, gay anec- 
dotes to the brilliant occupants of the chariot. Here comes Lady Lade 
tes his 
And next comes the Countess of Clermont along with Lady Wil- 
liam Gordon, telling of life at Paris and Marie Antoinette. There is a 
gentleman riding near, and as he salutes Charles Fox, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, with her sprightly vivacity, quotes the line of the ‘ Rol- 
9. 


Here follows the gallant Colonel St. Leger, a star of fashion and idol 
He is welcomed with the sweetest smiles by the Duchess of 
announces that the 
Duchess of Rutland, the brightest ornament of the Pittite female ari- 
stocracy, is driving hither in ber pony carriage. There they are, the 
ng in fascination, and 
house of Spencer, 

a modulated ; 
in the amcunt of admiration which followed them, but Devonshire de- 
m in popularity, and the other achieving the 
hat a stately air bas Rutland as she proudly 


is really brilliant ; it i oe sane. 
“Deg, am oy, the review = . Grenvilles, the 
a ‘or Castlereagh—w . Maddyn pre- 
of a Pecksoifian character—and the cumeeny of 
the Reform era. It wasat this last date that “ Orator 
of Sir Robert Peel, said—* I am the first tradesman in 


| Henry 


Brougham by no other authority than that simple faith in the 
ate pe of “an English gentleman,” which tempted Lord Jobn 
sell to say that a great party should ally itself with men of genius, 
but be led by men of character. It is at this point that Mr. Maddyn 
introduces his contemporary portraits, He thus preliminarily introduces 
Sir James Graham :— 
“ Very tall in person, with a handsome and intellectual countenance, 
Sir James Graham possessed great advantages for addressing an aristo- 
cratic assembly. His manner, at first, was apparently so mild that in 
commencing one of his vlaborate attacks, the hearer could scarcely con- 
ceive how much hoarded ammunition was about to be exploded, with 








the certainty of doing dreadful dam to his adversari j j 
— & sentence stole out: “ Captain Rolando’s sold !” and then he tam-| about to aabe a peer upon his political foe, there was one aaa ~ 
“=e oat aling inte a chair. room lassitude about the wily d tof the G that reminded 


one of his ancestors; sudden in attack, and almost as merciless as sud- 
den. Standiug at the table in the calm attitude of a May Fair fine 
gentleman, who could have expected so much fierceness of nature to 
dwell within that breast?” 
—Very pleasant this for Sir James Graham! Mr. Maddyn, harsh with 
the Whigs, is no less Rhadamantine in bis estimate of Sir Robert Peel. 
Concerning that statesman, however, we shall be satisfied with borrow- 
ing some anecdotes. To begin :— 
“ Qa one occasion, while Mr. Disraeli was playing the part of Junius 
on his legs, he convulsed the House of Commons while Sir Robert Peel 
winced under the torturing sarcasm. ‘Honourable geatlemen think that 
the conduct of the Right Honourable Baronet is not guided by principle, 
and that it is extremely difficult to interpret his speeches, or to under- 
stand his policy. I differ from that view. To me it seems that nothin 
can be more plain, or less unreserved, or more entirely straightforwa 
than the Right Honourable Baronet in his public course.’ (Looks of 
surprise from all sides.) ‘I say that he has a perfectly frank mode of 
treating questions’ (increased surprise), ‘I will give an infallible mode 
of deciphering him, when he is in bis most teriuous mood of mind. If 
you want to know how the right honourable gentleman will ultimately 
act upon any distorted question in politics, all you have to do is’—(a 
long pause, and amid a hushed expectation of the point the accomplished 
political archer, with serene irony of countenance, launched his shaft) 
* to look to the last state of the poll.’ ” 
Every one knows how Peel was afterwards insulted,—how he was exe- 
crated as a Judas, a Julian, a recreant, and a “ rat-catcher,”—how he was 
told that “cunning is not caution, nor habitual perfidy high policy of 
state,” and how sundry folks rang joy-bells when he lay dead at White- 
ball, Mr. Maddyn does not dwell long on these painful and somewhat 
humiliating episodes ; he has a budget of stories to open, with light 
strokes of portraiture, such as this ;— 
“ Holding a chair between bis hands, and with one knee resting on it, 
as if to assume a careless ease, Sir Robert Peel used to lecture his friends 
— collective supporters assembled in his back drawing-room at White- 
all. 
The following incident exhibits Peel in an unfavourable light :— 
“* When I first went into Parliament,’ said to myself one of Peel’s 
most successful and eloquent political followers, ‘I was not personally 
acquainted with Sir Robert Peel. I greatly admired his talents, and I 
approved of bis ton. and many of his connexion were anxious to 
see me in the House. 1 publicly avowed myself at the hustings as one 
of his supporters, and I sacrificed money, time, and trouble, to gain a 
seat for his cause. After being about a fortnight in the House, it was 
roposed to me by———that I should be — introduced to Sir 
rt, and it was arranged to wait for a leisure moment to do so. It was 
while we were sitting ia the Cangenney edifice, just before going into 
Sir Charles Barry’s new House, We were both in the lobby, and Sir 
Robert walked slowly across, and went into the long passage that used 
to lead into the House of Lords. Nobody was with him. ‘Now is the 
time,’ said Lord-——, and he ran after Sir Robert Peel, calling him bi 
name. I followed at a short distance, and heard my name mentioned. 
I advanced to meet him, and raised my bat. A freezing bow was all 
that I received—not a smile, not a single word of encouragement, not 
the slightest civility.’ ”’ 
Nor does the next anecdote tell better :— 
“ One day Sir Robert Peel was riding, near Birmingham, in compan 
with one of the leadiog professional celebrities of London, then on a visit 
with him at Drayton Manor. They passed a new and handsome villa, 





‘3 hich Sir Robert Pee) pointed out as belonging to one of the chief 
een Feces Pinks bey my kw Ps ae prt ae Mestonal men in Birmingham. ‘He is,’ said Sic Robert’s compaeien, 
Sir James Graham without ripping open the Bandiera infamy,—of Lord | ‘ °%* of the oldest friends I have in the world, and it is nearly t 


went 
years since I have taken him by the hand, although J often cxvenpaah 
with bim.’— Ob!’ said Sir Robert Peel, ‘I'll drive you up there with 
pleasure,’ and the coachman was ordered to drive to the villa.— And 
you must come in with me, Sir Robert,’ aaid his companion, ‘my old 
friend will, I am sure, be proud ot seeing me with the Prime Minieter in 
his house.’ Sir Robert Peel consented to go in. The greeting between 
the two old friends was cordial and joyous. The family, also, at first felt 
much pleasure at receiving Sir Robert Peel. The honours of the house 
were performed with grace and hospitality. A choice luncheon, admira- 
bly served, was immediately set forth, and the Prime Minister sat down 
to the table. From the time that Sir Robert Peel entered that villa to 


hat his leaving it, he never opened bis lips nor joined in the conversation. 


‘I would not have minded it as far as I myself was concerned,’ said the 
eldest son of the gentleman who owned the villa, ‘bat my father is one 
of the most respectable professional men in England, and in his way just 
as table a man as Sir Robert Peel’s father, and I bitterly felt for 
the affront to him.’ ” 

With respect to the Holland House set, Mr. Maddyn expresses himself 
with wholesome, but supercilious, indignation ; he hates them all, and 
gladly betakes himself to the purlieus of John Wilson Croker, in whose 
hands the thistle of Christopher North transformed itself into such a 
Morning Star as that spiked knob of iron with which Low Countrymen 
broke the heads of bad Catholics in the elder days of chivalry. “ Rigby” 
is not unmercifully pourtrayed, even though it is said of him, by way of 
farewell,— 

“Mr. Croker was a Red Indian in critical literature, and his memory is 
buried under a pyramid of scalps.” 

The chapter on Lord Macaulay is clever, though laborious. Mr. Mad- 
dyn says :-— 


known face! See him beside the chariot yonder! Who could think|  « t,ord Macaulay could scarcely be called a statesman. He never ied 
that this was a man deep in state affairs, while he eagerly talks gossip | 4 conrexion in the House of Commons, nor did he ever stamp the passing 
and prattles badinage to the delighted ears of those lovely sisters, the | politics of bis time with convictions of bis own. He railed against the 


burch of Ireland, but the Protestant sentiment of the empire is on the 
increase, notwithstanding the eloquent latitudinarianism of the bril- 
liant essayist. In Parliament be spoxe = ; he lectured on the past, 
rather than debated on the present. A brilliant illustrator of foregone 
conclusions, his — wanted germinating force. There was vast 
cleverness in his anguage ; there was little that was practical in bis 
suggestions. What the decorator is to the architect, a political rhetori- 
cian is to the statesman. ll the practical problems of the age Lord Ma- 
caulay left as he found them. Old and familiar principles be gracefully 
attired in the lacework and embroidery of bis own picturesque etyle. In 
everything that came from bis lips in Parliament there was brilliancy of 
manner ; rarely any originality of matter.” 

Lord Clarendon is very bappily treated, as an example of perfect blood 
and breeding, a Knight of the Garter without a salient incident in his 
biography. But we can hardiy judge whether the following is criticism 
or gostip :— 

“ Seen in society or in the senate, Lord Clarendon cannot fail to arrest 
attention. That tall attenuated form with the stooped shoulders and 
mingled appearance of feebleness and , might of itself euggest an 
inquiry as to who was that elegant invalid, so frail in body and so 

jonable in appearance. The haggard, worn face still retaining the 
handsome traces of the ‘Mr. George Villiers’ of thirty years ago; the 
smile still sweet and winning ; the voice in conversa 80 pleasingly 
the forehead high but narrow, su, g acute intellect 
without massive bine to i t, and even prepossesses, an ob- 
server. The bright, vivid look, with its airy and animated glance, at 
once the of mental life, even vary = the rapidly suc- 
ceeding air of exhaustion reveals that we were not looking upon a man 
of dominating force, and that however interesting in appearance, or ac- 
complished in qualities, the slender personage before us was never meant 
by nature for one of the ralers of men.” 


Of Lord Palmerston, the colleague of ten Premiers—who, as Maginn 


eated of will look Myctnndes sar when be bas 
4 ty—Mr. Maddyn be- 
of Europe 


sugg ‘ 
Py wa i ears of bis life in w 
Sin iniottes Tn the Rock ”’ But the reader 


few ideas from this about the pleasantly pugnacious 
oe, The picture of Lord John Russell in the Senate is far more 
spirited and fai He is spoken of historically, in the past tense :— 


’ 














« His outward form was frail and weakly ; his countenance sicklied 


ee ee, a 


| 
| 
| 


er re ce me 


ee 


over with the effects of ill health and solitary self-communing ; bis figure 
shrunken below the dimensions of ordinary maubood ; his general air 
that of a meditative invalid. Bat within that feeble body was a spirit 
that knew not how to cower, a brave heart that could pulsate vehemently 
with large and beroical emotions, a soul that aspired to live nobly in @ 
proud and right manly career. His voice was weak, bis accent mincing 


THe Artbion. 





| tures at ‘every page. Day and night, sun, moon and stars, and all 
| created nature perform, at Mr. Spargeon’s bidding, feats which teach us | 


| that, if this preaching be indeed the gospel, the wisdom of man must, in 

a most literal sense, confess itself foolishness before embracing it. We | 
ascend mountains, soar on pinions towards the san, float on seas, are 

| swept along by torrents, and engulfed in blackness and despair in dun- | 


1 ffectation, bis elocution brokeo, stammering, and uncertain, save | geous; and the only panse or chance of breathing-time is when the 
pe = few lucky moments his tongue seemed unloosed, and there preacher checks for 4 moment the flow of his impassioned oratory, and 


came rushing from bis lips a burst of epigrammatic sentences—logical, 
eloquent, and terse—and occasionally vivified by the fire of genius. 
Theo would his right band convulsively be clenched, his head proudly 
thrown back, the outline of his face become rigid and drawn, and the 
small form seem to dilate, while the cheek would blaocbea with moral 
excitement, as the ecstacy of applauding partizaus made the walls of the 
Senate ring with echoing cheers.” 

We had anticipated a closer view of Mr. Disraeli, but Sir James 
Graham is “ brought to’ at pistol-range :— 

“ There is no faction which at times he has not vebemently supported 
and afterwards violently opposed. A century hence, philosophic his- 
torians might doubt whether there were not three or four different ‘ Sir 
J. Grabeme’ in Parliament, during the reigns of George IV., King Wil- 
liam, and Queen Victoria. They might plausibly conjecture that no 
single statesman could have appeared in such a political monopoly logue. 
Sir James Grabam’s votes aud speeches make one think of the Wolf- 
fian hypothesis on the Homeric Poems. Imitating the critical reasoning fol- 
lowed by the German commentator, we might with references to Hansard 
and contemporary history, affect to show that there had been certainly 
two Sir James Grahame in the age of Queen Victoria, and that further 
historical discoveries would probably reveal that there were not less 
than three. We could pretend to great nicety of discrimination between 
‘Sir James,’ popularly called ‘the Cumberland Yeoman’—Sir James, 
the great Conservative statesman—and a third Sir James, attacked by 
the Edinburgh Review for his vehement support of the friends of Cardiual 
Wiseman. It would seem to take three single gentlemen to roll into 
one Sir J. R. G. Grabam. First, a ‘Cumberland Yeoman,’ wanting to 
knock down the Funded Interest ; then a lacerator of Privy Council- 
lore, out-Cobbetting Cobbett in his tirades; next, a defender of the 
Irish Protestant Church, in 1835, warning the House of Commons (vide 
Hansard) ‘ that Whig principles consisted in jealousy of Popery, as an 
instrument of power,’ and afterwards panegyrising the religion of Rome 
in 1851, as‘ the faith of Féaelon, and the creed of Sir Thomas More, 
which touched as with fire from Heaven the tongue of Pascal,’ &.,an 
advocate for secret investigation when he was himself charged with 
opening letters ; then a d of * Inquisitors,’ in 1855, though he 
told the House of Commons not to offend the Emperor of the French (a 
privilege which, it would seem, he had reserved for himself); figuring 
foremost in the counsels of Carlton Club, and noisiest of all at the orgies 
of the Reform Cino—toadying a British Admiral one month, and all 
but slaudering him the next; pouring forth jeremiads at one time—bat 
we must stop. Chapters would be required to recite the contradiction’ 
of this versatile and able, bat most inconsistent public man, whose 
changes are stamped in his constituencies, Cockermouth, Carlisle, Cam- 
berlaod, Pearhyn, Dorchester, Ripon, and Carlisle again!” 

To Mr. Gladstone is assigned a “cerebral nature’’ :— 


“ He has been a Tory upon the turo, a Liberal of a loose sort, and a 
Christian in a state of chrysalis. What his next development might be 
would defy the computation of the most scientific observer. As yet he 
has never been a Whig, and bis ingenious intellect would find it difficult 
to weave a creed for ‘the families.’ To drag Parliament into a la- 
byrioth of which he alone should possess the logical clue, that he might 
enjoy the confused crowd asking for deliverance from his aid, woald 
seem to be his mission. He asks the House to weigh a series of scraples 
with him ; bat gives it nothing to weigh them with ; and he enjoy. the 
sight of honourable members tantalized while be refreshes himself con- 
sclentiously.” 

After these personalities, Mr. Maddyn ascends into a statement of his 
theory. He thinks there are two public minds in England, the one po- 
litical, the other social :— 

“ The Political Mind thinks nothing so grand as a field-night in the 
House of Commons ; the rival Leaders scowling at each other, or look- 
ing deadly civil across the table ; the benches crowded, the ‘ Whips’ ia 
rr ao agony of expectation as if the Battle of Waterloo was then 

there to be fought over again , the etirriag s hes of the great de- 
baters, the ‘ cheers’ and the ‘counter cheers,’ and the division 80 Clore, 
the crisis— such a crisis, there never was such a crisis!’ The Political 
Mind meditates profoundly about all that fur the next forty-eight 
hours.” 

And what is the social mind doing ?— 

“The Social Mind thinks well of great Parliamentary speeches ; ~ 
are things that ought to be heard, though they are boring at times. It 
does not care for boliday oratory, and it dislikes mock Chathams, and 
despises second-rate Foxes, and pretended Pitts. It likes to see the 
Queen opening Parliament. Look at the House of Lords, see those 
benches full of Peers with time honoured titles, with names worn by 
families famous for ages, and who have outlasted Tudor and Planta- 
genet and Stuarts; think of their castles, parks, and spreading domain, 
beautiful with their ancestral woods, and tilled by @ prosperous tenan- 
try : see there line after line of the fairest of women, and their jewel- 
lery dim beside the light of their lustrous loveliness ; mark the hush of 
that grand assembly as it rises in reverence before the Majesty of Eng- 
land,‘ There, there,’ cries the Social Mind, ‘is Representation!’ The 
uproarious M.P.’s, Gentlemen of the House of Commons who come shuf- 
fling in after * Mr. Speaker,’ may be displaced by a General Election, 
but the names of Howard, and Seymour, and Stanley, and Russell, and 
Speneer, with ages to look back upon, and with territorial estates to 
support classic titles—those names and what they represent, and the 
sentiments which they awaken cannot be made or unmade, either by the 
fiat of Royalty, or the roar of a multitude.” 

There is trath and beauty ina part of this. In all Mr. Maddyn’s book, 
indeed, there is a refreshment and agreeable illustration. 


——— 
SPURGEON’S GEMS. 

The subjoined article, from a London weekly paper, purports to review the 
volume bearing the above name which was published bere some mouths ago, 
and appears to have been republished in England.— Kd, Alb. 

“Mr. Spurgeon is not remarkable for terseness, nor does he deal in 
laconie phraves. He is rhetorical, descriptive, flowing, and glowing.” 
We quote tois passage from the preface to the American edition of the 
book before us, as probably affording the best conception of the preach- 
er’s style that could be conveyed in an equal number of words. It has 
been our painfal daty to deal with this remarkable production in a way 
that probably was not contemplated by the publishers. We mean that 
we have it through with as Jittle interruption as other engagements 
would permit, instead of taking one or twy passages for daily perusal 
and meditation—a process which, however conducive to forming in the 
critic's own mind a just appreciation of the work before him, would have 
the effect of suspending criticism until the Greek Kalends, The gems in 
this casket ought, we suppose, to be brought forth and examined one by 
one, and if we have been so ral as to tumble them all out upon the 
floor, our blindoess and bewilderment are only what might naturally 
have been expected. 

It must be remembered that these are not entire sermons, but “ bril- 
liant paseages”’ of a few lines, balf a page, or a page, or more, culled for 
their peculiar eplendoar from among many sermons, and handed over to 
the printer withuus the slightest pretence at arrangement of any kind. 
It is the boldest example of vook-making by the mere use of scissors and 
paste that we have yet met with, The effeet of such a compilation upon 
the mind, may be faintly imagined by any one who has read a copious 
selection of “ opinions of the London press” in the columns of a country 
newspaper. Or, if any experimentalist chooses to order some day a do- 
zen of our contemporaries, add will steadily read at a single sitting all 
the leading articles in all of them, be will feel, when he has done, about 
as clear upon the matters of Reform, Continental politics, and the admi- 
nistration of the navy, as we do at this moment regarding free-will, pre- 
destination, faith, and works. We venture to suppose, in the face of the 
strong evidence which this book furnishes to the contrary, that in the 
course of a whole sermon Mr. Spurgeon is occasionally dull. There 
must be some respite to the heare:s’ weary faculties—some passages of 
common-place thought and language which give a moment's repose to 
the stanned and startled mind. If we could only be indalged here and 
there with a little plain gold among the gems, it would be a relief; but 
- stand so close together that not a glimpse of the setting can be got, 
and we tarn confused and darkened as from a vain attempt to look u 
the sun. We have been exalted to the highest heaven and planged into 
the lowest pit of hell, at lea:t twenty different times. We have heard 
the groans of the lost spirits and the songs of the beatified saints, by 





pon | and has hye trained to sing. Without this accomplishment, it 


| quotes a few lines from some well-known bymn, the unconscious prose 
of which restores our mental equilibriam. 

| It is, perbaps, no very heavy charge to bring against Mr. Spurgeon, 

| that this volume contains many i istent parsages. Almost all men 

| who speak often and earnestly are open to the same censure. In the | 

| House of Commons, if one member will take the trouble to search Han- 

| sard, and the rest will consent to let him read without interruption what 

| he bas found there, it is generally easy, by ranging over a few years, to) 
make out a case of self-contradiction against | distinguished orator. | 
We sbould not, therefore, complain much of Mr. Spurgeon if the widest | 

| diversities of doctrine which this book presents were only propounded to 

| us in sermons of which we might have nearly forgotten one before an- 
other was delivered. But the case is different when all the varying 
moods of the orator’s mind are reflected in passages selected for that very 
reason, and neatly packed into a single volume. It is as if Mr. Spur- 

| geon’s friends bad performed for him a task analogous to that ransack- 
ing of Hansard which in the House of Commons is usually undertaken 
by industrious enemies. One of these well-meaning blunderers has com- 

| posed a preface in which he tellsus that “each sentence may be compared | 
to an arrow that wus first shot from the lips of the preacher, thea ga- 

| thered up by the short-hand reporter, and sent forth in bundles in the 

printed volumes, then sorted and separated beyond the seas, and now 

| onee more picked up, with their points unbianted, to be shot forth again, 

| &e.”” We should r d this gentl to abandon metaphors and 

| stick to his business, whatever it may be, in future ; but as he loves figu- 

| rative language, we may as well say that the result of his labours may 
be best described by the simile of a plam-pudding which is all plums. 

| Let us, however, advance beyond prefaces by admiring friends, and ex- 

| amine for ourselves the object of their admiration. Mr. Spurgeon, it is 

| evident, need not be disturbed in labouring to save the souls of others 

| by any uneasiness on his own account. The fear expressed by St. Paul, | 

| * lest by any means when I have preached to others I myself should be 

| a castaway,’ does not trouble the better-instructed Evangelist of our 

| own time. “Sir,” an Arminian is represented as saying to him, “ if | 

| what you say be true, why you are as secure of being in heaven as if you | 
were there?” And Mr. Spurgeon states his answer to have been, 
“ Yes, I know it.” The Arminian considers that, under these cireum- 

| stances, it is Mr. Spurgeon’s duty to live above all care, and to sing the | 








whole day long ; and this view of the duty of a Christian minister ap- | P 


pears to be adopted by Mr. Spurgeon, for he says to his congregation— | 

| * Suppose I burst out in a moment and sing this.” ‘“ Suppose,” says a | 

| noisy undergraduate in the Oxford Theatre, “that the Vice-Chancellor | 

| were to favour the company with a soug.” The two proposals strike us | 

| on first hearing as equally extravagant. But if the popularity of the | 
New Park street pulpit shouJd ever begin to wane, we think that an ac- 
tual resort to song as an embellishment of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons would 
be certain to reanimate all the enthu-iasm that he has ever kindled. Pab- | 
lic taste being as we know fickle, may possibly grow tired of hearing of | 
* the sun smitten with madness and reeling like a drunken man,” of | 

|“ the stars running from their courees and whirling like a dance of Bac- | 

| chanals,” and of “ this great universe subsiding in God”—whatever that | 

| may mean—as events more probable than the ultimate perdition of Mr. 

| Spurgeon ; and it would be well to intersperse these sublimities with a few | 
notes on some of the various instruments which the preacher, perbaps ia 

| an oratorical sense only, sapposes himself capable of handling, and theu 
to some lively tune he might raise his voice :— 

I to the end shall endure, | 

As sure as the earnest is given ; 

More happy, bat not more secure, 

| Are the glorified spirits in heaven. 

| 


} 
| 
| 


It is, as everybody knows, superfluous to expect logic in a lady’s | 
}album ; and dissenting hymn-books, so far as we have observed, are 
| equally unsatisfactory to severe reasoners, Mr. Spurgeon, a little fur- 
| ther ou, declines to allow either “ reason, heresy, logic, eloquence, or a 
conclave of divines” to make him pay “a moment’s attention to the vile 
su estion that a child of God may ever perish.” As he eeys in an- 
| other piace, * he does not care for 50,000 syllogisms ;” and he isso sure 
of eternal happiness, that if he could leave off singing bymas, he would 
| go tosleep. “ This,” he says, “is security. It is thus God giveth his 
| beloved sleep.” But for the sake, not of logicians or heretics, bat of 
| simple, hamble people, it would be well, perhaps, if Mr. Spargeon could 
contrive to keep awake and stick to prose until he bas explained how 
it is to be known whether “ the earnest is given” or not; as, until this 
|important fact be ascertained, the modest disciple may fear that his 
| musical exercitations would be premature. For his own part, Mr. Spur- 
| geon is not only sure of going straight to heaven, bat of joining the very 
best company when he gets there. “ What delight it will be to clasp the 
hand of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, to look inte the face of Paul 
the Apostle, and grasp the hand of Peter.” It is to be hoped that all 
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but however comprehensive may be the illumination of the preacher, it 
will scarcely be pretended that the bearers can to be gifted, in 
this world, with the faculty of singing without ever ing been 

Yet in numerous passages the privilege of g God in song is re- 
presented as one of the highest enjoyed by believers here on 

and as one also which they exercise most constantly. Happily for the 
peace of London, however, this language is to a very great extent figu- 
rative. Iu the first place, the elect are in general likely to be but poor 
singers ; and, secondly, if they could sing, the psaims and bymns 
which have been composed for them are, to judge from Mr. Spurgeon’s 
quotations, calculated, we should think, to inspire bat a moderate de- 
gree of religious excitement in the performers. But how strange that 
the preacher should thus habitually sup his coogregation to do 
that for which they have so little natural or acquired aptitade! We 
know that on week-days substantial elders sit or stand quietly in their 
shops and counting-houses, and do not trouble themselves with efforts to 
reproduce the melody which Moses sang by the waters of the Red Sea. 
Even on Mr. Spurgeon’s supposition of Christ revisiting the earth, we 
do not think that Mr. Benjamin Wildon Carr, for example, would be 
so far hurried away by joy as to attempt to imitate David s dancing be- 
fore the ark. It is odd, by the way, that singing and dancing should be 
represented by the same preacher at once as the highest privileges of 
the elect, and as the sinful indulgences of the worldly. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the distinction is that these amusements only become carnal when 
they are enjoyed with a due regard to time and tune. Bat if a large 
part of Mr. Spurzeon’s sermons is thus proved to be merely sounding 
words—if he neither expects anybody to bring forth at his word the 
trumpet and the dram, nor capable of playiog upon either of those 
instraments if prodaced—if, we say, so much turns out to be merely 
figurative, how is the listener to distinguish what is real and practical? 
A lord says to a chaplain in a most profane and ind t comedy, “I 
will not presume to calculate your notions of damnation from the de- 
scription you give of bell.” Such descriptions are a favourite subject 











|for the exercise of Mr. Spurgeon’s genius. He paints broadly and 


strongly, as they did in illuminated Bibles and on charch windows and 
walls ia refined times. We believe that bis congregation expect this 
of him, and would vot be satisfied without it, They mnst have visible 
coals and the devils stirring them, an‘ souls underdone and done brown 


upon the gridiron, Mr. Spurgeon somewhere says that no one can tell 


what the inside of a furnace is like ualess be has been there ; but never- 
theless the force of this preacher’s imagination enables him to convey 
to his hearers a tolerably clear conception. But still the question will 
oceur, how much meaning does be really attach to bisown words? Is 
he sincere in the warnings thus conveyed, or are the chains and fires 
mere theatrical properties, like the drum and trumpet? 
It would be an endless task to collect all the false and violent meta- 
and ladicroas illustrations which this book contains. The para- 
mount value of the soul is thus insisted on :—‘‘Small tradesmen may 
take coppers over the counter without much examination,” but they are 
cautious with a sovereign, and still more cautious with a five-pound note. 
Merchants look well to their title-deeds and policies, and to all the busi- 
ness that they do; but the soul—the never-dying soul—will they risk 
that? And, agaia, the text— The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,” is thus paraphrased to suit the capacity of a commercial congre- 
gation :—“ I am all right. I am enriched for life. I cannot break with 
such a stock as this in hand. I never can be a bankrupt, for | hold this 
sezurity.” Mr. Spurgeon hints ia one or two places that he is not very 
far inferior to St. Paul, and surely he may boast with reason ; for if the 
one was specially gifted for preaching to polished and philosophi 
Greeks, the other is no less powerful ia calling a nation of shopkeepers 
to repentance. He tells his believiag hearers that Christ is with them, 
and “Ob! put him down for a high figare.” And, again, taking up a 
different but, at the time, only too familiar idea, he says—* Bring out 





| your fears, and hang them here upon the scaffold. Blow them —- at 
ey 


the great guns of the promises, let them be destroyed for ever. 

are renegade mutineers ; let them be cut off; let them be utterly de- 
stroyed.” This arrow, we suppose, was shot from the preacher’s lips in 
the autumn of 1857. At that time, a Christian minister who bad a great 
reputation in the pulpit would not be disposed to risk it by any quib- 
bling about the jastice or necessity of wholesale executions of Sepoys. 
It was no part of his sacred duty to check the farious passions of the na- 
tion whose attention be could, to a very great extent, command at plea- 
sure. Very likely what is now called in newspapers “ the of 
the 26th Native Infantry” was merely noticed by Mr. Spurgeon as sug§ 
gestive of a clumsy trick of oratory. He could only regard those ter- 
rible dramas of contending passion as a mine from which to extract 
“‘ gems’? which, to use his editor’s words, might glow in the reader’s 
mind. “This remarkable youthful preacher of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ” had the ears and eyes of all who heard and read bis sermons 
hanging upon his slightest word throughout the Indian mutiny, bat not 
one feeble protest did be utter against the madness which possessed so- 
ciety. Not one effort did he make to restore the reign of deliberate jus- 
tice or of mercy in the minds of Eaglishmen. The demon of blood- 
thirstiness and wrath was not among the evil spirits so eloquently ex- 
orcised by this apostle. The riches of Christ—at least if the temperate 
use of victory be any part of them—are something very different from 
the gems of Mr. Spurgeon ; and those riches may well be called “ un- 
searchable” by admiring editors, who prefer that they should not be 








the redeemed do not make themselves at once so thoroughly at home. | 
If they do, it must be as hard work to be a glorified patriarch or apostle | 
{as to be “one of the most remarkable men” perpetually exhibited at | 
public meetings in the country for whose benefit these gems were origi- | 
| nally selected. Mr.Spargeon’s popularity in America is said to be very | 
| great, and we can well believe it ; for the notion of asinner quite newly | 
|saved and got to heaven feeling instantly at ease there, and “looking | 
into the face of Paul,” and “ grasping the hand of Peter,’ does cer- 
seialy appear to us to belong to genuine Transatlantic character. 

| English enthusiasts, however confident of their own particular redemp- 
tion, might perhaps feel some little doubt bow far these familiarities | 
| would look like a liberty. Bat Mr. Spurgeon, no doubt, considers the | 
power of the keys a mere Romish fgment. He himself has got what | 
would be called in an earthly palace the entrée. As he says in another 
| place, he will put his hand upon “ the pearly latch,” and walk in, with- 
| out even 80 much as knocking. 

Mr. Spurgeon is fond of preaching about the Ark, and his sermons on 
| this subject have furnished some of the choicest gems. “We never 
| read,” he says in one of there passages, “ that Noah called up Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth to work at the pumps, nor yet that they had any.” 
| And as there was twenty-seven feet of water over the loftiest mouu- | 
| tains, the ark was in no danger of grounding ; or, as Mr. Spurgeon, in 
| his ornate style expresses it, “she had no qaicksands to fear.” Quick- 
| sands are here elegantly put fur the submerged earth generally. Mr. 
| Spurgeon, no doubt, can tell us exactly how many feet of water the Ark 
| drew, and can show that Shem, Ham, and Japheth were under no neces- 
sity to keep the lead going. Again, he notices that the Ark had three 
stories in it, and this, he says, “is a figure of the different kinds of | 
Christians who are carried to heaven.” La the bottom story, jast near | 
the keel, on the bare ribs of the vessel, lives “my poor mourning 
brother,” who is “never very happy,” and must indeed be a sort of | 
spiritaal bo pt Aad he were. Considering what the company down there 
must be, the wish of “dear old Jobu Bunyan,” elsewhere quoted, that 
he were a frog, or a toad, or a snake, seems less incongruous than we 
had thought in a believer's mouth. Still, the bold of the Ark would 
doubtless furnish characters worth knowing. We should expect to | 
meet a couple of snails in that gloomy region, and these snails, it | 
would appear, must be special favourites of heaven, because Mr. Spur- | 
geon tells us in another place that they started long before other crea- 
tures on their slow journey towards the Ark, and therefore, as it seems, 
mast have enjoyed a particular revelation of the Divine purposes. 
Other brethren are sapposed to be on the second story, where they are 
happier, but no safer, than oa the ground-floor, “For my part,” sa 
Mr. Spurgeon, “I like the uppermost story best.” We should hope that 
Noah would not have thought of putting such a distinguished passen 
anywhere else. “I confess,” he says, “that I am obliged to go down 
to the lower story sometimes,” and, no doubt, that might happen ; but 
“T like ranmning up the ladder to the third deck whenever I can.” It 
seems that “up there” the saiuts are always singlog. Mr. Spurgeon's 
ark io fine weather must be like a Margate steamer chartered by a select 
party of those who “ have felt that Christ is precious.” Everybody 
stands or sits on deck, and to the accompaniment of a barp, a violin, 
and a tambourine, joins in singing psalms and hymns the whole day long, 
oaly going down below for luuch, dianer, tea, aud incidental refreshmeats 
of a slighter character. 
One conclusion which we draw from the book before us is, that as a 

mere mandane lation it can rever pay at a!l to become coaverted 
in Mr. sense, unless one is of a good ear and voice, 





seems impossible fally to take out one’s privileges. Mr. S 





looked for. Mr. Spurgeon, like Pindar, has many swift arrows in his 
quiver ; but they speak not to be wise, although needing no interpreter 
to the multitude, 

—_—=_— 


A SPECIAL CONVICT. 


Sir Henry Hayes said my informant (an old lady who had been the 
wife of a government official in New South Wales) was what was called 
in Sydney “a Special.” Specials were gentlemen by birth and edaca- 
tion, who had been convicted of offences which, however heinous in a 
legal point of view, did not involve any particular degree of baseness. 
For instance, Major B., who, in a violent fit of passion, stabbed his foot- 
maa for accidentally spilling some soup and soiling the king’s livery, 
which the Major was then wearing—was a Special : so was the old Ger- 
man Baron, of whom I may speak to you on anotber occasion : and 80 
were those Irish gentlemen who took a prominent part in the rebellion, 
and escaped the fate t at awaited Mr. Emmet—Specials. All these kinds 
of criminals up to the departure of General Macquarie, and the arrival 
of Sir Thomas Brisbane, were not treated like common thieves and re- 
ceivers of stolen property, but with great consideration. If they were 
not ipated i diately on their arrival, they were suffered to be 
at large, without the formality of a ticket of leave. They were, in short, 
treated rather as prisoners of war on their parole, than as prisoners of 
the Crown in a penal settlement. Grants of land were not given to them 
while they were in actual bondage, but they were permitted to locate 
themselves on any unoccupied pieces of land in the vicinity of Sydney. 
The greater number of them were well supplied with fands by their re- 
lations in England, Ireland, or Scotland, and ereeted very comfortable, 
if not particularly handsome, abodes, and laid out gardens and grounds. 
General Muequarie went a little too far, perbaps. He not only admitted 
them to his table, as soon as they were emancipated, bat he elevated 
some of them to the magisterial bench. 

Sir Henry built a pretty little cottage on the estate known as Vau- 
clase, and upon which the house of Mr. William Charles Wentworth 
uow stands. There is not a lovetier site in the known world. Beaati- 
tully wooded with evergreens, the land covered with every description 
of heath, which is in bloom nearly all the year round ; a lovely bay of 
semicircular shape, aud forming one of the inlets of the magnificent bar- 
bour of Port Jackson spread out before the lawn, its dark olue waters 
having the milk-white sand, some black rocks in the distance (known as 
“ the Bottle and Giass’’) standing out sufficiently far to cause the spray 
to beat continually over them, the north shore plainly visible across the 
broad expanse of water,—-travel wkere you will the eye will not rest 
upon any spot more favoured by Nature than that exquisite valley which 
was called Vaucluse, in consequeace of its resemblaoce in one or two 
ay to the Vallis Clausus where Petrarch, in the words of Lord 
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With his melodious tears gave himself to fame. 


To put his crime out of the question, Sir Heary was a man of very great 
taste, and an Irish gentleman of the old school. 

“ What was his crime?” I asked, in my then ignorance of this colonial 
celebrity. 

“ He carried off by force and violeace a young lady with whom he 
was passionately in love, and who had several times refused the offers 
of wren The penalty of the offence was ion for life. I 
am not quite sure that he was not, in the first instance, sentenced to be 
hanged. My husband, in common with many officers, was: partial to 
Hayes; who coald be very witty and amusiog, and who, whatever may 
have bee bis habits in early life, led a most and e 


life in the colony of New South Wales. He was surrounded by every 





oc- 
casionally seems to ascribe to himself the power of playing at will upon 
the sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of instruments of music ; 


comfort that money could parchase, and he was always giad to see per- 
sons of whom he wasin he habit of opeaking’ as” jose of my own 
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order.’ The only defect in his manner was, that his air was somewhat 
tronising. 
oka Hayee wes perfectly mad on the crime that led to bis banish- 
ment, there could not be the slightest — bat upon all other 
ts no one could be more ra hat his statements with re- 
erence to his case were untrue, no one who read the report of his 
trial could doubt for a single moment ; but that Hayes himself believed 
bis own version to be the correct one, was yoy 4 certain. I never saw 
Sir Heury but twice, and I must do him the justice to say, that, on 
neither occasion, did he 8} of his case. He was by far too well-bred 
to thiok of making the test allusion to it. By the way, he did once 
say in my presence, on the occasion of his killing a fly with the bundle 
of a carving fork, “ That’s how I should like to crash John Philpot 
Curran ;” but upon my busband remarking to him, “My wife never 
heard of that person, Hayes ;” Sir Henry made a very low bow, begged 
me a million pardons, and instantly changed the theme. 

“ Why was he so inveterate with regard to Mr. Curran ?” I inquired. 

“It was Mr. Carran, my husband told me, who prosecuted Sir Henry 
Hayes, was the old lady’s reply. I told you that I only saw Sir Henry 
twice, she continued. On the first occasion he called at our house, in a 
state of great nervous excitement. After being introduced to me, and 
speaking for a while on various subjects, he thus addressed my hus- 
band : “ My dear Major, for the last eleven days I have saffered agonies 
of mind, and have been praying, from early dawn to dusky night, 
almost without intermisson, to my favourite saint, Saint Patrick. But 
he seems to take no more notice of me, nor of my prayers, than if I 
were some wretched thief in a road-gang, with manacles on my leg, and 
a stone-breaking hammer in my hand.” , 

“ What is the matter, that you require the aid of Saint Patrick ?”’ 
said my busband. 

“The matter!” replied Sir Henry. “You are aware, perhaps, that 
that part of the country where I live literally swarms with venemous 
serpents: there are black snakes, brown snakes, grey snakes, yellow 
snakes, diamond snakes, carpet snakes—in short, every species of snake 
in the known world. Now, so long as they confined themselves to the 
lawn and the garden, I did not so much mind. It was bad enough to 
have them there, but, with caution, I could avoid them. The brutes, 
however, have lately taken to invade the house. We have killed them 
in the verandab, andin every room, including the kitchen. Now, it 
was in consequence of this, that I addressed my prayers to Saint 
Patrick ; and suggested that he might whisper to them to go into other 
people’s houses, and not mine, in order to gratify their curiosity con- 
cerning the habits ef civilised man: but to no purpose. Last night I 
found a gentleman, six feet long, and as black as a coal, coiled up on 
my white counterpaae ; and another of the same dimensions underneath 
the bed. However, I am determined they shall not banish me from that 
abode, but that I will banish them; or, at all events, keep them ata 
proper distance—say a distance of at least fifty yards from my part of 
the house. And what I want you to do, my dear Major, is to render me 
some assistance in the matter.” 

* What do you propose doing?” my husband inquired. 

“You know perfectly well, my excellent friend,’’ continued Sir 
Henry, “that Saint Patrick so managed matters that no snake could 
ever live on or near Irish soil. The very smell of it is more than enough 
for them. It will be a matter of time and of money ; but to carry out 
my eens I am most firmly resolved.” 

- “What do you propose doing? and how can I aid you!” said the 
ajor. 

“ Hark ye !” returned Sir Henry. “I intend to import to this country 
about five hundred tons of genuine Irish bog, which shall be dug from 
the estate of a friend of mine. It shall come out in large biscuit barrels. 
I shall then have a trench dug round my premises, six feet wide and 
two feet deep ; and this trench the Irish earth shali fill.” 

“ And do you really believe that Australian snakes will be kept away 
by your Irish soil, Sir Henry 2’ said the Major. 

“ Believe? Ofcourse Ido! I am quite certain of it,’ responded 
Hayes. “This very day I have written to my friend in Ireland, and told 
him to employ an agent to carry out my wishes, and have the bog-earth 
taken down to Cork for shipment. Now, the favour I bave to ask of you 
is this : to write, in your official capacity, a letter to my agent, which | 
wili enclose to him—such a letter as will lead the captains aud doctors 
of the sbips that touch at Cork, to fill up the complement of convicts for 
these shores, to suppose that the soil is for government, and required for 
botanical purposes ; aod further I want you to allow it to be consigned 
to yourself or the colonial secretary. Each ship might remove a quaa- 
tity of its stone ballast and put the casks of bog in its stead. By these 
means I should get it all the quicker.” 

My busband endeavoured to laugh Sir Henry out of bis idea ; but in 
vaio. He was firm, and said : 

“If you won’t assist me, I must instruct them to charter a ship for 
the especial purpose, and that would cost a very serious sum of 
money.” 

My husband, of course, could not think of acting in the matter without 
previously obtainiag the consent of the Governor, who was so amused at 
the superstitious ter of Hayes’s enterprise, that his Excelleacy 
caused the required letter to be written, and handed to him. 

About a bors afterwards, the first instalment of the soil arrived—some 
forty barre’ was conveyed from Sydney to Vaucluse (a dis:ance of 
six miles) by water ; and within the next year the entire quantity had 
reached ite destination. The trench, in the meantime, bad been dug, and 
all was now ready for “circumventing,” as Sir Heury expressed it, 
“the premises and the vipers at one blow.” 

My husband aod myself and a large party of ladies and gentlemen went 
down to Vaucluse in the government barges to witness the operation of 
filling in the trench. The superintendent of convicts—a countryman of 
Hayes, and who believed as implicity as Hayes himself did in the virtue 
of Irish soil with regard to vipers—lent Sir Henry barrows and shovels 

and a gang consisting of seventy-five men—all of them Irishmen—in 
order 10 complete the work as rapidly as possible. Sir Henry, in person, 
superintended, and was alternately pathetic and jocular. Some of his 
running commectaries on Saint Patrick and his wonderful powers, and 
some snatches of song that he sang in honour of the saint, convalsed with 
laughter all those who stood around him. The work over, one or two 
of the men asked for a small quantity of the sacred earth, and Sir Heary 
said : 

“ Well, take it and welcome ; butI would rather have given you its 
weight in gold.” 

Strange to say, from that time forward, Sir Henry Hayes was not vi- 
sited by snakes. They did not vacate the grounds in the ary f of 
Vaucluse, but none were ever seen within the magic circle formed of the 
Irish earth. Whether the charm is worn out, and whether the Went- 
worths are invaded as was Sir Henry, I know not. But this I know, 
that Captain Piper, who held the appointment of naval officer in the 
og f to whom Vaucluse was subsequently genes, and from whom 
Mr. Wentworth purchased it, assured me that, during the many years he 
lived there with bis family, no venomous reptile had ever been killed or 
observed within Hayes’s enclosures, notwithstanding they were plenti- 

_ fal enough beyond it. 

I wish the reader to understand that I have simply related the above 
story as it was told to me, and that I do not offer any opinion as to the 
efficacy or otherwise of Irish soil in keeping away Australian snakes 

laced. 


from aoy spot upon which it may be 
After a pause, the old lady resu ‘ 
I ought to have men that it was on the seventeenth of March, 


Saint Patrick’s Day, that this curious ceremony was performed, and that 
at its conclusion, at half-past four in the afternoon, we dined with Sir 
Henry in a large tent formed of the old sails of a ship, which were lent 
to him for the occasion by the in of the vessel then lying in the 
harbour. Sir Henry was in excellent spirits, and, when the evening 
closed in, he sang several Irish melodies with great sweetness and pathos. 
To every one present he made himself extremely agreeable, and, on the 
whole, I never spent a happier day in my life, albeit I was the guest of a 
Special convict. 

SEED comeeeemeeel 


THE IMPENDING WAR—AN ALARM. 

EXPLANATION OF THE DERBY GOVERNMENT. 
* Iwill not w this company by entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the various difficulties raised, sometimes from the rae and 
sometimes from the other, which have Hagen dh pon ld 
ment, and will prevent, the meeting of that Congress. All I can say is 
that on the part of Eogland we have endeavoured studiously to maintain 
the strictest and most absolute impartiality between the two parties. 
(Cheers) When we felt that Austria was 


those elaine 


tting an undue 


ims to which she was not entitled, we 
of Sardinia. (Cheers.) And on the 


the benefit of the strictest impartiality and the best advice we could 
offer, and that advice, I need not say, bas been given throughout in the 
— of peace and bumanity,and for the welfare of Europe. 
(Cheers.) 


- — other of the conflicting causes which are before the great tribunal 
o 
adopting that course Austria has taken upon herself—if, indeed, she still 
acts upon her menace—that fearful 
couatry which first deserts the p 
the question in dispute to the terrible arbitrament of 
(Cheers. ) 
which Austria had determined upon — 
Minister, in the name of England, emphatically 
against the step of Austria. (Loud cheers.) It may be that that pro- 
test bas been unavailing ; it may be that the horrors of war are already, 
or about to be to-morrow morning invoked. I do not say that Austria 
had no cause for complaint. Oa the contrary, 1am bouad to say | think 
that by her aggressive aud propagandist tone Sardinia has deprived her- 
self of a great deal of that morai support which the sympathy of Eng- 
land would give to the free iustitutions which she has so nobly main- 
tained. Bat I do say this, that there was nothing in the state of affairs 
at the moment to discourage—indeed there was everything to lead to— 
the hope of a successful issue to the negotiations. 
in my judgment, to justify the hasty, the precipitate, and, because involv- 
ing the horrors of war, the criminal step which has been taken by 
Austria. (Cheers.) 
human foresight can tell; but, whatever they may be, Austria bas 
brought them oP 
. > * . 


the course which we intend to pursue ; and I do this the rather because 
I perceive that words which fell from me have been misapprebended in 
@ quarter which I should be exceedingly sorry that any misconception 
should exist, and that they have been misinterpreted, or I am sure they 
would not bave been misrepresented, by a noble lord who has long had 
the distinguished honour of sitting as one of the represen 
great city, and whose every word falls with the weight and influence 
due to his position and character. 
said that I thought it the duty of England to maintain a posture of 
armed neutrality in order that we might take the part of whichever of 


manifest partiality which we have shown for Austria, there can be no 
doubt on which side we are prepared shortly to draw the sword, Now, 


saying—thus emphatically and publicly, that nothing could have been 
further from our view. I think that if the words which I used had been 
correctly represented to the noble lord he would have seen that it was 
























































































I do not wish to express any opinion upon the merits of 


rope ; but this I must say, and that with deep regret, that io 


y which attaches to that 
y 


responsibilit 


ful ways 





the sword. 
My Lord, we have not known for twelve hours the course 
ing before we instructed our 
and formally to protest 


here was nothing, 


What the consequences of that step may be no 


on herself, however lamentable they may prove to her 
tremains for me only, with your indulgence, to state 


tatives of this 


That noble lord supposes me to have 
the belligerents we believed was in the right, aud he adda that, from the 


I take the liberty to say here—and I rejoice to have the opportunity of 


impossible that they could have had that meaning. What I did say was 
this—that we intended to maintain a strict neutrality ; but that when a 
million or more of men were in arms, when the coutest was already en- 
gaged in, when war was not only imminent, but in actual existence, and 
that, moreover, in Italy and upon the shores of the Mediterranean, it was 
incumbent upon and absolutely necessary for us, looking to the great 
interests we have involved there, looking to our great possessions and 
the military positions we occupy in that quarter, that we should be in 
such a state as to maintain and defend the security of those ions 
and preserve the British flag and British arms from the possibility of in- 
sult amid any of the contingencies which might arise in the contest. 
And I said this,—not that we should maintain that armed neutrality for 
the purpose of joining this or the other of the parties with whose quar- 
rels, whatever we may think of them in point of reason or in justice, 
there is nothing in our national interests or national honour which calls 
for our interference. So far from wishing to join either of the belliger- 
ents, I went on to say that our armed neutrality ought to be for the 
arpose of maintaining that position which we have held, and which as 
ong as possible we are determined to hold—namely, that of perfect and 
entire neutrality, free from all engagements, fettered by no engagements 
and no promises, and completely at liberty to use the influence—God 
forbid that I should have to add the arms—of England in such a manner 
and in such a cause as we might consider to be called for under the cir- 
cumstances of the time by the interests, the houour, and the dignity of 
our country. (Cheers.) I trust I need say no more to show this dis- 
tinguished company and the public the broad distinction between the 
statement as I made it then, with regard to the interests and honour of 
England, and the statement as I was sup to bave made it, with 
reference to our partloapship with either of the belligerents. I repeat 
that our anxious désire is tO Malntaln peace for Ourselves, But 1 go 
further and say that, even if the sword should be drawn, it awhappily 
war should break out, England will maintain a watchful and an obser- 
vant attitude—observant, not for the pur of profiting by the weak- 
ness or the calamities of others, but for the purpose of discovering the 
slightest gleam of light that should break forth amid the gloom of war, 
and should discl a ble probability of the dispersion of the 
clouds, and afford a ground or opportunity for the interposition of the 
pacific influence of Fogland. (Cheers.)—Lord Derby’s Speech, at the Man- 
sion House, on Easter Monday 








THE “ TIMES” ANNOUNCES A RUSSO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 
France and Rassia have declared that alliance which has long been 
suspected, and which has always been a probability in every Earopean 
embroilment. Though so often hinted at, and so conformable to the 
precedents of a century, the intelligence is most startling. We now 
understand the proposition of a Congress, which so opportunely inter- 
rupted Lord Cowley’s mediation ; at least, it is no longer indecorous to 
recognize the trae motives of conduct so opposed to the interests of 
peace. This event, or this avowal, has changed in a moment the whole 
+ of affaire. Austria, after all, had some justification for what 
otherwise seemed an unaccountable precipitancy. It is too clear that 
interests more potent than passion were the secret springs of the menace 
to Sardinia, and that not only Italy, but the East and the Rhine, are 

d in the i ies of the threatened war. France is count- 
ing the cost as if for a great prize. The Emperor demands a loan of 
£20,000,000 and a contingent of 140,000 men for 1858. Lord Clarendon 
hit the truth in describing the proposition of Russia as the invitation of 
one despotic Government to another despotic Government to compel a 
third ic Government to give its subjects free institutions. No- 
thing of the sort was intended, and the proposal was a blind, the suc- 
cess of which does no credit either to our Diplomatists or our Ministers. 
imes, Wednesday, April 27 

THe “TIMES” PILES ON THE AGONY. 


The event which we yesterday announced is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant that has been submitted to the present generation of English- 
men. The two great aggressive Powers of the world are united for 





? 





common objects. Under the pressure of no mutual danger, compelled 
by no visible necessity, d by no antagonist, the Czar Alexander 
and the Em Napoleon III. have united their fleets and their armies. 


This alliance is marked by none of the causes which combine honest 
men for protection, but it has all the peculiarities which attach to an 
unioa by which strong men confederate to plunder. The declaration of 
this event is as startling by its suddenness as it is impressive by its im- 
This was the diplomatic masque which was in fall perform- 


“eee 
all this acting pageant, with its protests aad 
acce f shadowy Congress and moulded and broken meditations, 
had faded away into past history, and were as if they had mever been. 
The scene ia one moment changed, the pup were swept from the 
stage, and the two great despots of the world stood united in grim 
strength, masters of the scene, and sole objects of the world’s attention. 
**** We believe we may state from authority not likely to prove 
incorrect that the of the Treaties just coneladed between 
France and Russia—for we understand there are two—are of this im- 

t :—By the first Treaty Russia binds herself, in the event of France 
being at war with Austria, to assist France by the co-operation of her 
fleets in the Baltic and the M , and, moreover, to place an 
army of observation of not less than 50.000 men on the Austrian frontier. 
This is the first Treaty, and it is obviously directed immediately against 


* * * *’ We cannot tell the character nor measure the scope of the 
secret understanding which has prompted this offensive alliance. Per- 
haps the great design may rest upon the Rhine on the one side, and may 
are rebend tbe Priocipalities, of even lean npoa the on the 
other. It is bard to believe that so emall a matter 
could have rendered necessary such gigantic precautions 
navy of England, or such menacing demonstrations 
provinces of Austria. It may 


cal ag = a Sinchade of the pects upon the Baltic ; and ft 


‘3, 


<a 








have been considered 








England, the contem 
migh 
Treat 
the in 
invade Sardinia, 
of her violation of the Piedmontese soil. 
that which these Treaties create. In the event of Austria 
dinia the two fleets wi!l sail together in the Baltic and in 
nean, and the army of observation will occupy Hung: 


Ir, however, 
and Russia should attack Austria in Germany, 
chance, her indemnity in the East of Europe, 
laid under a contribution of territory, then, indeed, the design of these 
Treaties of offence would become no less than a partition of Europe, and 
the first priaciple of self-;reservation would compel us to consider 
whether we can better defend ourselves on the Continent of Europe or 
at our own homesteads, These are serious topics ; but, although in Eng- 
land we are all unanimous in desiring to keep clear, if possible, of those 
Continental complications, we are also profoundly convinced that the ex- 
istence of a great German Power is essential to our own safety.—Times, 
Thursday, April 28. 


in the formation o 


down by the thousand, merely to prove that one despot is cleaner handed 
than another, we can onl 
political coutroversy, 


ance up to the early morning of yesterday. By anees on y 


have been foreseen that the intentions of 








plated impediments upon her Baltic commerce 

t render her absolute neutrality scarcely possible. The second 

seems to have been suggested by some knowledge or suspicion of 

ed action of Austria, for it provides that, in case Austria should 

Russia shall declare war og her within fifteen days 

© union can be closer than 

invading Sar- 

the Mediterra- 
ary. 

ese are strange prospects suddenly revealed, and the 


sooo Th 


offer 


us no very promising future. Still, we adhere to what we have already 
said,—tbat so long as the war is confined to Italy, or to the 


uk : invasion or 
@ no active part in it. 
the tide of aggression should roll nearer home, if France 
—Russia seeking, per- 
—or if Prussia should be 


reservation of the Italian territories, we need 


THE “ DAILY NEWS” DENIES THE ASSERTION OF THE * TIMES.” 


oar Oe em fa misstatements are to supply the place of reason 
public opinion, and men’s estates are to be knocked 


strenuously protest against such a mode of 
© such treaties exist as the 7'imes described yes- 
terday. It is not true that “ Russia has bound herself, in the event of 


France being at war with Austria, to assist France by the co-operation 


of her fleets in the Baltic and the Mediterranean ;” it is not true that 


any treaty secures “that in case Austria should invade Sardinia, Russia 
shall declare war against her within fifteen days of her violation of the 


Piedmontese soil.” So far from having formed combinations with Rus- 
sia, which may effect the Rhine and the Bosphorons, the French Emperor 
has not been able to obtain, even if be has sought, the co-operation of 
Alexander IL. on the Po. Many Englishmen, we suspect, would hear 
with intense satisfaction that “ Russia had engaged to declare war against 
Austria within fifteen days of her violation of the Piedmontese soil ;”’ but, 
unfortunately, it is not true. The convention or agreement to conclude 
a treaty, just signed between France and Russia, belongs to the same 
class of diplomatic documents as that which England signed with Aus- 
tria at an early period of the Crimean war. That compact, it may be re- 
membered, never took effect, because Austria at no time recognized that 
the conditions upon whivh it was to become operative bad come into ex- 
istence. The contingency upon which the present agreement js calcu- 
lated is remote. Ic is not directed against England, but is intended to 
ensure the neutrality of the rest of Europe while France and Austria 
fight in Italy. Its aim is to circumscribe the horrors and calamities of 
war by confining hostilities to their original theatre, between the Alps 
and the Mediterranean. 

* * * * The Emperor of the French saw the forces of Germany mus- 
tering in his front, and he knew that in this Italian affair he could not 
reckon upon the egg of the Derby government, so he sought a 
counterpoise elsewhere. It was well known that we sbould not join in 
a war for the liberation of [taly ; it was not known that under some pre- 
tence of preserving the balance of power the English people would not 
be juggled into interference on the other side. This is the cause of the 
convention between Russia and France—the misdirection of English 
sentiment and the misdirection of English influence by the ministers of 
the Crown. Lord Malmesbury is as much the author of the convention 
as if his name had been affixed to the foot of the document. But al- 
though ministers have much to answer for in urging the two greatest 
Powers of the Continent into an alliance, we need not exaggerate the 
import of the event, Russia has undertaken to place an army of obser- 
vation on the frontiers of Austria and Germany. She is willing to re- 
main a stranger to the war between France and Austria, provided other 
Powers will do the same ; but she will not permit it to be settled either 
by diplomatic or military intervention of third Powers without having 
a voice in the matter. This is how she vindicates her own position ; 
this was vy she pro a Congress; this is why she now signs a con- 
vention, e see nothing to app nnd atl leas for us in our position to 
imitate—in her course, but nevertheless she only does what one expects 
Friday, April 29. 





of a great Continental Power.—Daily News, 


THE GOVERNMENT ORGAN TAKES THE SAME VIEW. 

The warlike movements on the Continent, the announcement of an 
alliance between France and Russia, and the alarming statements cur- 
rent in various circles, caused quite a panic on the Stock Exchange 

esterday, and in all kinds of secarities a decline ensued. There can, 

owever, be no doubt that the character of the crisis has been much ex- 
ted ; and that such was the feeling in the commercial world the 
exhibition of returning confidence at a later period in the day fully 
es. It is probable that some secret understanding exists between 
ussia and France, but we do not think that the account of the treaties 
published in the Times is correct. One of the Paris journals denies that 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, has been concluded between France 
and Russia ; and we have reason to know that the Russian Prime Minis- 
ter has given our government the stron assurances that no agree- 
ment has been entered into that can in any way affect the interests of 
this country. Nobody will dispute the t of the rulers of independ- 
ent States to conclude treaties with othes Powers ; and in the case of a 
secret treaty it is, of course, difficult to obtain the precise terms of any 
agreement that may have been entered into. That Russia should form 
an offensive and defensive alliance with France, and pledge herself to 
declare war with Austria within fifteen days after she enters Piedmont, 
does not appear probable. Such a step on her part would be most un- 
wise, as it would at once tend to give the contest between France and 
Austria on the Italian difficulty the character of a European war.—Lon- 
don Morniny , same date, 


THE LONDON PAPERS OF LATEST DATES. 


The Morning Herald of Saturday, the 30th ult., says it bas the best au- 
thority to state that no secret treaty has been signed between France 
and Russia. The Russians have merely agreed to place 50,000 men in 
observation on the Galician frontiers of Austria.—It says also that just 
now, farther attempts at mediation appear useless. e French are, 
it believes, anxious to reopen negotiations by the means of a Conference 
between England, Prussia, and Russia, to be held during a sort of ar- 
mistice between the actual litigants,—It farther announces, in one of its 
—s articles, its belief that the Austrian army, 130,000 strong, has 
= _ the Ticino in three divisions, by the Novara, and on Turia from 
es, 

The Times says, with respect to the two treaties, or conventions, or en- 
gagements between France Austria: “ We have nothing essential 
to rétract. In fact, it is not in the nature of a secret treaty to be 
known in its details within a week after signature ; but the main facts 
are, we fear, beyond a doubt.” 

The Times says the dated the 30th ult., received intelligence 
esterday, that the statement that an act of war was committed in the 

of Austrian troops on Piedmontese soil, 
vanced post of Gen. Gyulai’s army crossed 
the Ticino, and took up ee on the enemy’s territory ; but the 
advance of the main army did not take place yesterday, April 29. 
By all accounts the Austrians bad on a vigorous offensive 
movement, and there can be little doubt they are desirous of striking a 
blow before French troops can be brought against them. 


———— 


OPINIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES. 
MR. W. ROUPELL, ELECTED FOR LAMBETH. 

what their sentiments 
arene aniainal rem ta distete. tbe y of Minis- 
challeoged aa expression of the po- 
natioual fortunes, aud he (Mr. Roupell) 
could not doubt that to that challenge the people of Eugland would make a 
proper respouse—a response which would prevent the Government 
plunging us into a disastrous 


night of the 26th, by the ea 
was perfectly correct. The 


war, and urge them to adopt a policy 

which, while tending to maintain the honour and dignity of this country, 

would prelude a repetition of the of which our ancestors had been 

becky —tewontne~ re f the events that were 
have the 


———— wi poor Italians, bat 
we were not to be the iators of world, to step down 
on ' —_ were ready to 


an jtable reception to Neapolitan exiles, aod to extend the 
Signt band of fellowship to every victim of political tyranny wafted to 
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our shores for shelter and protection, we were still determined to oc- 
cupy an independent position. (Cheers.] The tramp of armed hosts 
was now heard marching from Lombardy into Piedmont, and of French 
troops to assist the Sardiaians, and we might watch the dreaded results 
with a strained gaze, but we ought noi to go beyond an expression of 
sympathy. We must watch events and be prepared to defend our own 
national interests, and perhaps at the last moment we might express an 
influential opinion in Europe ; bat be trusted no Minister would be un- 
scrupulous enough to pledge the honour of this country to support the 
ambitious schemes of a few swaggering military despots. [Cheers.] He 
had too much regard for the interests of the people to see their wealth 
and the hard-earned fruits of their industry wantonly squandered away 
on such an enterprise. He trusted the attention of the people would 
not be diverted from this vital question, but that the whole country 
would combine to give force to the national will, which was peace, and 
not war. (Cheers.) 


MR, JOHN BRIGHT, NOMINATED AT BIRMINGHAM, 

What are we to do? Looking to the past, I know what we are to do. 
We are for a time to mediate when mediation is of no use. We are to 
give a little encouragement here and a little discouragement there. We 
are by and by to connect ourselves with one side in such a manner that 
the other will asouse us of hostility and perfidy. Meanwhile, some act, 
it may be of great cruelty, or great atrocity, may be committed by one 
of the belligerent Powers. It may be told to us ia words of truth or in 
terms of gross exaggeration. It your Government is disposed for war, | 
there will be agents of the press in London to magnify and distort every- | 
thing, and to stimulate you by appeals in some cases to passions that are 
noble, but in others to passions that are base, until at length this coun- 
uy, this precious gem set in a silver sea, which alone rides secure amid 
all t 


he storms and tempests that agitate and perplex the world, will be | 


asked to mingle ia the strife, and Eaglish blood and English treasure, as 
ou know from past history they have been, will again be poured out 
ike water in every part of Europe, wherever a battle is to be lost or 
won. [Cheers.] A gentleman not particularly remarkable for political 
consisteucy, who held office under Lord Palmerston, and who now seeks 
the suffrages of the West Riding, to do the bidding of Lord Derby, said 
in a speech the other day at Leeds that he is for peace, but that it may 





be necessary for the fleet of England to enter the Adriatic and to protect | - 


the ancient city of Venice. [ A laugh.) I have been in the ancient and 
venerable city of Venice, and I say, excepting the people who live there, 
let Venice sink into the seaweed out of which, as the poet telis us, it first 
arose, rather than that the fleet of England should take up a position 
there, proclaiming to the world that we are become belligerents ia this 


great contest. [Cheers.] Others have told us that we have solemn | - 


treaties with Belgium, and that if anybody treads, as it were, upon the 
very toe of that little kingdom, the might of England must be called 
forth to defend the capital and its Monarch. I am no party to any such 
treaty, nor are you ; and I say, as I have said before, that the Minister 
who tries to force England into this war convicts himself of the foulest 
treason to the Eoglish Crown and the Euglish people. ([Cheers.] 


MR, TWISTLETON, CANDIDATE FOR CAMBRIDGE. 


It was equally impossible to give aa unqualified support either to 
Austria, or to the course which the Emperor of the French had taken for 
the last four months. Ata moment of profound peace, when no cause 
of war was openly mentioned, great military preparations were suddenly 
made, aod the ominous words uitered on the first day of the first month 
of this year opened up the prospect of an aggressive war on Austria. He 
was unable to fathom the motives that led to the determination of the 
Emperor of the French, Whea they bad to do with nations they could 
form some estimate of what was passing in the national mind, but when 
they had to do with the operations and conclusions of one individual 
mind the case was different, and unless they knew that individual jnti- 
mately, it was impossible to say what his intentions were. They could 
only judge by his acta. Whether the Emperor of the French was ac- 
tuated by sympathy with Italy—his uncle being an Italian and himself 
of Ita!ian blood—or whether he wished by force to have a change in the 
settlement of territories guaranteed by the treaty of 1815, it was not for 
him to say. It was, however, evidently the duty of England, in the pre- 
sent state of the facts, to preserve an absolute and unconditional neu- 
trality. (Loud cheers.] 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL, ELECTED FOR THE CITY OF LONDON, 

With respect to foreign affairs, he thought that Austria had for many 
years acted with great injustice and oppression towards Italy, and it was 
much to be regretted that the well-moant advice of England bad not been 
accepted before the present crisis arrived. In the — contest it was 
the duty of England to remain entirely neutral. (Immense cheers.) He 
could not see why this country should interfere either with one party or 
the other, and the Italian States ought be left to take whatever course 
they thought proper, in arriving at a solution of the present difficulty. 
{Cheers.] In giving advice to those States, it might appear to this coun- 
try that that advice was very good, and it was wrong on the part of the 
party advised not to accept it; but what we might think right, they 
might think the very opposite. But if those states were allowed to settle 
their own disputes in their own way, a sound principle would be adopted. 
{Cheers.] They bad beard of two statements with respect to the reported 











treati:s between France and Russia, one be entirely disbelieved, and be- 
fore any definite opinion could be come to on the other, it was y 
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to run a tilt against public opinion. Lord Derby soon discovered that 
he was on the wrong track, and the Austrian ultimatum—an excellent 
move in a military point of view—gave him an opportanity of retracing 
his steps. How the government jumped at this was obvious, from the 
immediate and emphatic disclaimer of its organs in the press. They 
cut adrift at once from Vienna; while a few days later came the 
Lord Mayor’s Easter banquet at the Mansion House, whereat Lord Derby 
improved the occasion for getting—as he thought—out of the hobble. 
We, who consider his Lordship a far wiser and safer Minister than any of 
those who are likely to succeed him, are loth to dwell upon a weak spot. 
But, were we speaking of any other statesman, we should bint at the 
unpleasantness and unprofitableness of eating one’s own words. At 
least, having called France ambitious, Lord Derby now compounded for it 
by describing Austria’s conduct as criminal (!), and vindicated himself 
lustily from the charge of having betrayed any predilection in ber favour, 
This was not very consistent, tosay nothing about prudence ; and we would 


| that our Foreign Secretary’s actions had made amends. To tell truth 


thongh, it is difficult to resist the impression that Lord Malmesbary has 
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Digp—In Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, May 8, ‘much regretted by a large cir- 

cle of friends, Joun Manspen, aged 52 years, late of Sheffield, England. 
Diep—At Throg’s Neck, Westchester County, on Sunday, May 8, ALFRED | 

Seron, in the 67th year of his age. } 


“ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—C.T.J., ¢ ‘incinnati—The “ Prout Papers” 
were never published in this country. The only copy that we can find in this city 
is held by the Messrs. Appleton,—price $25—two small volumes. 
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The Tumultuous News from Europe. 

The week that elapsed between the 23rd and the 30th ult. witnessed a 
degree of agitation in the Old World, unexampled for many years past ; 
and the festival of Easter, 1859, ought to be long remembered by the 


cumbed disastrously beneath a few rash biows dealt by a single news- 





ddied our position, if we may use so homely a phrase. When he 
found, months ago, that Louis Napoleon was getting up a grard military 
demonstration, he should have taken the wind out of his sails aud de- 
prived him of his pretext, by endeavouring to foree upon Austria diplo- 
matically the conclusion to which she must come at last. His strenuous 
efforts to avert a war were well meant without doubt ; but when he des- 
cried their hopelessness, and particularly when this Rasso-Freach alli- 
ance was sprung upon him, it was unwise to deprive Austria of her ad- 
vantage in point of time, and to hamper her with futile talk 
about negotiations—equally unwise to deprecate the venting of the 
French war spirit in Italy, if there were the smallest reason to 
suspect a disposition to air it in a direction that shall be name- 
less. Sir John Pakington, the First Lord of the Admiralty, whose 
duties are more direct, seems to have his wits and his energies more about 
him. He is straining every nerve to put our naval force into such order 
that our armed neutrality may be respected ; and though we cannot 
guarantee the report that ten thousand cxtra seamen are to be tempted 


ES | to enrol themselves, by the offer of a liberal bounty—or that four new 


| line-of-battle ships are to be commissioned—or that the Channel fleet is 
| ordered either to the Adriatic or back to Spithead from its cruising- 
| ground—there is no doubt that unwonted activity prevails throughout 
| the naval department. The same may be said of the military. Stores 


citizens of London, asa period when their chief temple of finance suc-| #24 ammunition are ordered out in large quantities to our stations in 


the Mediterranean. The embodiment of all the Militia regiments is 


paper. Surely our insular repute for sense and sobriety must depart | talked of. The Times suggests an assimilation to a National Guard ; and 


from us—so humiliating in some respects have been the occurrences 
which it is our ungenial task to chronicle. 

On Wednesday morning, April 27, ere they opened their broad sheet 
of the Times, our metropolitan fellow-countrymen were cognisant of the 
fact that war was impending in Northern Italy—neutral governments 
having apparently exhausted all their efforts at a peaceful adjustment. 
They were all agog for intelligence from the seat of action, speculating 
perbaps on the precise hour when the Ticino was to be crossed and hos- 
tilities to begin—but found their attention unexpectedly rivetted on 
matters much nearer home. Their great oracle, bidding them read and 
tremble, acnounced without circumlocution that a terrible scheme 
was on foot for their destruction—in short that Russia and 
France had just concluded a solemn treaty, the purport whereof 
was a joint assault upon the liberties and the soil of Great Britain. 

Improbable as was the information thus abruptly set forth, and entirely 
unaccompanied by proof, the Times had said it; and few Englishmen 
have sufficient moral courage to question so redoubtable an authority. 
What ensued thereupon is too welt known; feverish exctvement, and a 
panic on the Stock Exchange. The steady old Consols which have seen so 
much real danger, and been comparatively unmoved, tumbled down 2} 
per cent at a bound ; and on the following day, when the alarmist fol- 
lowed up bis first alarum by sketching a grand naval coalition against 
us to which even Denmark and Spain were to be parties, they underwent 
another and still heavier fall. On Tuesday afternoon, the price was 933 ; 
on Thursday morning, 88}—an extreme variation of 5} per cent. A 
portion of this was subsequently recovered, and at the latest date 91 } was 
the price quoted. These, or such particulars do not generally fall within 








they should be in possession of the whole of the facts. (Cheers.] This 
country, in the — position of affairs, had nothing to do but guard 
its honour and keep its territory intact, and if the belligerent powers 
were left to themselves for a time—bhe was sure it would be a very short 
time—[(laughter and cheers)—they would be glad to accept the good 
offices and mediation of Eoglapd. 


—_—— 


Laptes’ Sprive Fasnions ty Paris.—Our novelties begin to wear a 
more decided air now that the season advances. We have already men- 
tioned the little black taffetas shawls, the upper point of which is liter- 
| covered with silk or jet embroidery, while the lower half is rounded 

trimmed with a deep guipure, in the open work of which is some- 
times inserted a rich Chantilly lace. These charming shawls are now 
in general use ; but ladies with luxurious tastes and means do not con- 
fine themselves to one colour. They sport blue, red, and green, and 
Son bright tints contrast admirably with the black guipure and em- 
roidery. 

The dresses worn nearly straight round the waist with a band, have 
been christened “ Beauharneis.” They closely resemble a fashion preva- 
lent under Louis XV., only the modern revival has an ample skirt and 
a sleeve slasbed lengthwise. It is a style so much in favour, that it has 
been found necessary to modify the shape of the fine linen which accom- 
panies it. The boddice is open in front in the form of a V, and it die 
covers to the view a chemisette made of insertion, puffings, and Valenci- 
ennes edging. The under sleeve is of muslin, and balloon-ebaped it 
should have bows of coloured ribbon all the way down, and these show 
at cvery slash. The effect of this adjustment is very elegant. Some 
balloon-shaped under sleeves are dotted all over with velvet spots, red 
blue, or black, and the spots are encircled by a black lace laid very flat : 
this fanciful invention is quite successful.— Paris letter. ' 
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Informed | 8¢ot her famous ultimatum accordingly to Turin. Bat howe 
» | was Austria’s response to the supposed views of the Cabinet of London, 


the p of our remarks; but this case is extraordinary. Is not 
Waterloo avenged? Are not Louis Napoleon and the London Times aw- 
ful bugbears for financial speculators? Is not the stoppage of about 
fifty Stock-Exchange firms, and a temporary depreciation in public pro- 
perty estimated at fifty millions sterling, rather a dear penalty for mis- 
placed and blind confidence? Let us hope that these severe losses 
will be limited to a specific class, and will not be found to affect the 
mercantile or commercial world at large. This latter is quite sufficiently 
tried by the current wars and rumours of war. 

That the mutual good understanding between France and Russia has 


test between Austria and the former power, seems to be an established 


enormously exaggerated, as we think the reader will perceive, who looks 
through our extracts in preceding columns. Rightly or wrongly, Louis 
Napoleon had committed himself to a war. The British government 
made no pretence of concealing its sympathy with his opponent. Cen- 


more natural then, that he should seek and obtain the promise of assist- 
ance, in the event of certain contingencies, from a quarter notoriously 
disposed to humiliate and weaken his adversary? The Russo-French 
alliance, if it have taken the place of the Anglo-French, may well be 
accounted for, without anticipating a crusade agaiast the United King- 
dom. Not doubting that resentment towards us lurks yet in the Musco- 
vite mind, and that the Emperor of the French would be but too happy 
to ride as a conqueror into the capital which he once aided, as a special 
constable, to defend against Chartism, we see many reasons why the re- 
sentment and the aspiration are unlikely to take active form. So much 
however is on our hands at the moment, that we will spare the reader 
the recital. It is enough to presume that the Czar and Louis Napoleon 
are both conversant with history, both well aware that biting a file is at 
best unprofitable work. We wish some of our British statesmen were 
equally well aware that they are not ordained policemen in regard to 
Continental autocrats, and would show a little more discretion in dealing 
with them. 

And this brings us to Lord Derby’s doings on the “ Italian question” 
—a descriptive term, whose application will, we believe, be all the more 
strictly limited by the new political combination just touched upon. It 
will be recollected that her Majesty’s Prime Minister was not over deli- 
cate in his denunciations of the French Emperor’s ambitious designs, 
when he laid before the House of Peers, on the 18th ult., his promised 
explanation of foreign affairs, It is asserted, and not without plausibi- 
lity, that Austria gathered encouragement from Lord Derby's words, and 


‘ver prompt 


these views were by no means acceptable to our people at home. There 
arose a general protest against any pro-Austrian committal on our part ; 











and on the very verge of a general election it would have been impolitic 


taken the shape of a specific agreement, in reference to the coming con- | 


fact. But its nature and probable import seem no less to have been | 


tral Germany gave signs of a disposition to take part against him. What | 


| the suggestion comes appropriately enough from the voice that has pro- 
| phesied so much woe, even if the thundering voice of April 27 and 28 
| was so far toned down on the 30th, that it simply had “ nothing to re- 
| tract.” When the Times forbears to reiterate, and argue, and prove, and 
utterly confound those who contradict it, be assured that it has madea 
mistake. 

But leaving this suicidal panic, let us look at the immediate war 
prospects, and pick out in few words the leading facts. And to begin, 
| it must of course be recorded that Victor Emmanuel indignantly rejected 
the summary demand made upon him by Francis Joseph. Beyond this, 
it is pretty clearly established that the three days’ grace awarded to 
Sardinia expired on the evening of Tuesday, the 26th ult.; that a few 
Austrian troops were forthwith formally thrown across the Ticino ; and 
that on the Friday following the main Austrian army, numbering 120,000 
men, invaded the Piedmontese soil, and commenced a vigorous offensive 
movement. The diplomatists may therefore stand aside; it cannot 
have been possible to keep the combatants apart; especially as the 
bitterest animosity exists between the hosts who were plunging into ac- 
tion, and the fiercest fighters in the service of each of the three powers 
engaged must have been, or will be, in active collision. These are—the 
Austrian Croats, a rapacious and daredevil host ; the French native 
Algerines, a merciless and uncontrollable force compared with whom the 
Zouaves are lambs, commanded by General Yusswf, himself an Arab; and 
the Free Corps of Sardinia, at once (as has been well said) the flower and 
the scum of Italy, in whose ranks the liberal-minded Noble and the cut- 
throat bandit will fight side by side with Austrian deserters, under the 
leadership of the noted Garibaldi. The conflict, we say, must be sharp and 
sanguinary ; nor will the presence of three Sovereigns tend to mitigate 
itsintensity. Victor Emmanuel, vested with a Dictatorship, will command 
in person, with that good Crimean, General Della Marmora, under him. 
Louis Napoleon, with Marshal Canrobert to second him, is said to be 
bent on exchanging his long-loved military theories for practice ; and 
the Emperor Francis Joseph will personally animate his vast and im- 
posing army. We have news that several French regiments, including 
the Algerines, had landed at Genoa, where they were received with 
boundless enthusiasm, and that Mount Cenis, cleared of its snows by the 
labour of several thousand men, was covered with large masses of 
| French troops in movement towards Susa and Turin. Where then will the 
first battle be fought? Who will win it? If you read the daily papers 
you will find these questions, and all such, answered by the writers who 
foresee everything; but we ourselves lay no claim to prophetic vision. 
It is quite difficult enough to glean a knowledge of what bas happened, 
amid the multiplicity of reports. 

The Austrian cause is by no means improved by the action, concerted 
or otherwise, of the smaller States which the Cabinet of Vienna pre- 
sumes to supervise. Tuscany has effected a bloodless revolution. The 
Grand Duke was requested by his gentle Florentines, and his own little 
army, to declare for Sardinia, or abdicate. He declined to do either; 
but taking a middle course left his excited subjects to please themselves, 
and quietly sought refuge at Ferrara or Bologna, ia the Papal States. 
| How long a comfortable asylum will be enjoyed under the Keys of St. 
| Peter, it would require much assurance to predict, since Parma and Mo- 
| dena are further said to have followed the example of Tuscany. All 
| this must seriously add to the difficulties of Austria, and to the probability 

that the Lombards and Venetians will profit by the campaigning and 
| confusion, to rise against their oppressors. And so it may come to pass, 
| after all, that the Italians will be freed from German rulers. How they 
will settle accounts with their French allies, in such event, is a perplex; 
ing theme—the consideration of which is adjourned. 

This sketch of the present state of the “Italian question” would be 
| partial and incomplete, if we did not return for a moment to Paris, and 
| note how the military instinct of the working classes has got the better 
| of their mistrust t ds their absolute master. A gleam of unwonted 
| popularity bas shone upon Louis Napoleon ; and the despatch and 
| movement of the troops going forward to new campaigns has revived 
| the war-spirit. The monied and the thinking men are not perchance 

much cheered by the Legislative call for an addition of 40,000 mea to 
the year’s conscription, nor by the announcement of a new loan of 500 
millions of francs, which gigantic amount must be contributed to the 
| coffers of the State in small individual sums, for assuredly the Minister 
| of Finance could not hope to borrow it on any foreign Stock Exchange. 
Meantime, as the garrison of the once unruly capital is drafted off, and 
[So Rapeenenee 0 eiien, ele ethene for the Moniéeur 
to proclaim a series of successes and victories. In the Italian campaign, 
we expect to hear, through French channels of information, very little 
of the Piedmontese part in the struggle ; nor shall we, on the other 
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hand, be posted in every strategic movement. They will avoid the folly 
of which our London newspapers were guilty during the siege of 
Sebastopol. They will not supply their ies with intellig 
touching their own designs. 


Home Affairs. 

At the date of the Persia’s sailing from Liverpool the elections for the 
new House of Commons had made some progress, the Dissolution having 
been formally made by an Extra Gazette, on Saturday the 23d ult., and 
the writs being returnable on Tuesday, the Slst inst. Among the 142 
members chosen, without oppositon or with but the semblance of it, are 
Milner Gibson for Ashton ; Sir C. Wood, for Halifax ; Baron M. de Roths- 
child, for Hythe ; Judge Haliburton, for Launceston ; the four old repre- 
sentatives of the City of London, Lord John Russell, Baron L. Rothschild, 
Sir J. Duke, and Mr. Crawfurd ; Mr. Cardwell, for Oxford city ; Mr. 
Gladstone, for the University ; Mr. Cobden, for Rochdale ; Mr. Roebuck, 
for Sheffield ; Lord Palmerston, for Tiverton ; Sir De Lacy Evans, for West- 
minster ; Mr. Caird for Stirling ; and Mr. Edwin James, for Marylebone. 
Nothing however indicates any special change in the political complex- 
ion of the House, in which, unless Lord Derby obtains a decided ma- 
jority, he will have to encounter a very hostile feeling. Under the plea 
that it was unwise to dissolve Parliament in the present state of the 
Continent, many Members will vent their ill-will at having been sub- 
jected to the expense and inconvenience of new election ; nor should we 
be surprised to see the government thrown out of office by a very sum- 
mary process.—The proceedings, so far, have been very quiet ; and we 
have only to notice one significant fact, common to electors and can- 
didates—an absolute clamour for neutrality in respect to the Italian 
quarrel. Whigs and Tories, on the hustings, alike respond to this de- 
clared bias of the popular mind ; nor, so far as Ave perceive, has any one 
been rash enough to declare for intervention in any shape. 

The elections, the war movements, and the terrible panic among the 
stock-holders and dealers, fill the papers before us. There is little to 
add. The expected return of Lord Elgin from China; the continued 
and much regretted indisposition of Sir Bulwer Lytton ; and a little 
speck of Sikh mutiny at Lahore, nipped in the bud by summary pro- 
ceedings—are among the items on which we have no room to dwell. 








Colonists in and out of the Imperial Parliament. 
Among the early returns of Members to the new Parliament, we are glad 


to observe the name of Sir Brenton Haliburton, known in many places as 


Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, and far and wide as “ Sam Slick.” He has 
walked over the course, unopposed, and is elected M. P. for the Borough 


of Launceston, Cornwall. Of course, he is set down as a supporter of her 


Majesty’s actual government. We are glad of this exceedingly, and de- 


sire to congratulate our friends in Nova Scotia. It is well that when 


Colonial subjects and interests are debated in one branch of the Legisla- 


ture, there should be some one present who will tread on his own fami- 
liar ground in discussing them, and carry weight with his colleagues 
accordingly. Sir Brenton’s personal reputation will also aid him in ob- 


taining influence. We shall watch attentively for his maiden speech. 
Another familiar name has met our eye, in looking over the list of can- 


didates. Sir Allan McNab has been seized with a craving to do battle for 
Conservatism in the “ old country,” as he did worthily for many a long 
year in Canada. He put forward, the other day, an address to the 


electors of Brighton—that pleasant watering-place on the coast of Sus- 
sex—and b ght their suffrages on the general ground of his predilec- 
tions and experiences. We do not observe, however, that Sir Allan 





plunged very deep into the expenses and vexations of a contest. Ono 
the contrary, his name is not found in the record of nominations made on 


Friday, the 29th ult. 


Major General Sir W. F. Williams, another Nova-Scotian, who sat for 


Calne—the Whig Marquis of Lansdowne’s pocket borough, in the late 
Parliament—has not sought re-election. And for good cause: he has 
been appointed to the chief military command in Canada, and there he 
will be welcomed as the right man for the right place. 

Lord Bury, who has had some Colonial experiences and has turned 
them to good account, has had to undergo a contest at Norwich. But he 
is in all probability returned again. We hope so; for he has shown him- 
self a very fitting person to represent an English constituency. 

The Extradition Treaty ; the Tyler Case. 

The case of the U.S. Deputy Marshal Tyler, whose sentence the other 
day at Detroit, toa merely nominal punishment for a crime committed 
in Canadian waters, was noticed in these columns, is, strictly speaking, 
no longer a Canadian affair, if the dictum of the Attorney General of 
Canada, regarding the Ashburton Treaty, be correct. Yet a telegram 
from Washington informs us that the matter has not escaped the atten- 


tion of the Colonial authorities. The Governor General, through our 
Minister at the United States capital, has made a demand upon the 


, and its law 
officers have the case under cousideration. Meantime, Tyler does not 


American Government for the der of the offend 





seem yet to have entirely escaped the clutches of American law. A 
his release from gaol on the expiration of his thirty days’ imprison 
ment, Tyler was to be taken to the county in which his victim died 


where an indictment has been found against him for murder. In face of 
a prior conviction for the same crime, it is difficult to understand what 
this new trial will effect. But the attention, which ministerial and legal 
proceedings will draw to the case, may cause both British and American 
authorities to be more eager to remove the anomaly in the Extradition 
Treaty, by which the means of punishing criminals escaping to either 


country is virtually taken away, if that anemaly really exists. 





Central America; Mexico; Ecuador. 
It is announeed in the London Morning Herald, which is good authority 


that Sir W. Gore Ouseley’s Treaty with Nicaragua, signed on the 18th 
of January last, has not been ratified by the British Foreign Minister. 
Hereupon an impression prevails at Washington, to the effect that the 
work is to be done over again, because some clauses in the document do 
not harmonise with the joint understanding of the British and United 
States’ goveraments. We really hope that this is the fact ; and that a 


determination exists on both sides to settle all differences at once and 
thoroughly. If the Washington view be correct, it is but another proof 
that the Derby administration’s policy towards this Western world is 
far more sound than that of its predecessor.—Meantime the sands that 
are choking up the mouth of the San Juan river are at the same time 
heaping impediments in the way of Monsieur Belly’s great inter-oceanic 
canal. 4 
Late intelligence from Mexico is deemed more favorable to the Liberal 
cause, so-called, and disastrous consequently to the cause espoused by 
the French and British Ministers at the capital. Our justification for 
taking reluctant part against the latter is also made more clear. 
Lately, in consigning to the chances of future opportunity a whole 
batch of Southern American topics, we congretalated ourselves on being 
thereby enabled to test the worth of some of the reports that reached us 
—that, for instance, of a terrific earthquake at Quito. Rumour started 
-with a loss of five thousand lives. The return was cat down, next day, 





tempt, ten victims only being registered in the columns of the “ Nap 
of the press.” So the need for d aod omissions is not al- 
ways to be regretted. 





PA usic. 
The of Mile. Piccolomini—and despite all that artists can say and 
critics write, she has the fairest show of admirers of any pretty actress now be- 
fore the public—have had two excellent opportunities during the past week of 
seeing their pet to the greatest possible advantage. They have been favoured 
with “Don Pasquale” and “ L’Elisir d’ Amore,” operatic fields,of infinite capa- 
city for all the female artillery which the fair Siennese brings to bear on her 
audiences. And the lady's enemies will have their opportunity too, for with 
singular daring the little prima donna is about to appear in serious opera—as 
Leonora in “ La Favorita” and as the heroine in ‘ Poliuto”—better known as 
“I Martiri” of Donizetti. What the result of these bold experiments may be 
it is not difficult to imagine—but unkind. Piccolomini’s Lucrezia was in some 
respects funny, inevitably so from her diminutive appearance, although Heaven 
knows the tallest women are not always the most fearful. Still, for stage illu- 
sion, a certain degree of maturity is expected in the mother of so athletic a son 
as Brignoli—and a sort of proportionate attitude also, Hence,many of the most 
tragic scenes in the Opera were turned to ridicule by the unbelievers, notwith- 
standing frequent flashes of histrionic merit. These difficulties will be none 
the less apparent in the two works which Piccolomini is now about to essay. 
It is a satisfaction to turn to what she has done really well, and say all we 
can gracefully whilst there is yet time. Good she was in Norina, singing the 
music with excellent cleverness, and acting with cruel capriciousness towards 
that plethoric swain the Don Pasquale. It is in works of this description that 
Piccolomini is heard to the very best advantage. The amount of musical edu- 
cation necessary to their just interpretation is about equal to the general ac- 
complishments of a girl occupying the station of the lady represented, and the 
emotions awakened seldom exceed the polite bounds of the Minerva press. We 
mean no disrespect to Mile. Piccolomini. Her powers, as a vocalist, have been 
underrated. With a very small voice she performs wonders. There are many 
acknowledged first-class singers of the French school who have won their lau- 
rels with less skill than she displays, habitualty. The truth is, that as far as 
her voice will permit her she does all that art can suggest. Tact is a species 
of knowledge amounting almost to wisdom, and no one with eyes and ears can 
dispute the lady's possession of this rare quality. She never runs into danger 
or risks her reputation by trying to do what is impossible. Her efforts are di- 
rected to the perfect performance of that which lies within the compass of her 
powers. The rest she dodges, and with a skill in the highest degree artistic. 
There are of course hundreds of other artists who do precisely the same thing, 
but none other of the position of Piccolomini. The wonder is that she is not 
intolerably bad by effort, rather than excellently good by painstaking. Let us 
hope that we shall not have to recall these words when next we write. The 
expectation of the “ Favorita” does not excite us with lively emotions. 
There is necessarily a degree of sauciness about Norina and Adina (“ L’Elisir 
d’Amore’’), both characters depending on the commonest coquettries of the sex. 
A distinction might be made between the well-bred flirtations of a widow accus- 
tomed to good society, and the arch tyrannies of a country girl, conscious only 
of beauty and lovers. Mile. Piccolomini has bat one method of tormenting “ the 
male of her species ;”’ effective enough, but sometimes under-bred and extrava- 
gant. An actress of a maturer age, doing what Piccolomini does, would be of- 
fensive. Certain excesses, however, are permitted to youth, and Piccolomini is 
undoubtedly conscious of this fact. If, therefore, her coquetries may be cata- 
logued, they are none the less certain in their result. Capital is she as Norina, 
and more so as Adina. 
Of great Don Pasquales the world has known but one—Lablache. The re- 
Pp of the ch at the Academy is not calculated to supply the 
place of the great defunct. Signor Maggiorotti is a type of a certain class of 
buffus who are funny by rule, compass, level, and tradition—but never by inspi- 
ration, Seen once, you know for ever what is to be expected, what he will do, 
what wig he will wear. Of his class he is good, being perhaps a little more dis- 
tinct as a singer than the average buffo. In the ‘‘ Elixir of Love” he was a fair 
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equally responsible for the dialects of the English Dane-lagh and the Scottish 
lowlands, and as both those dialects are equally distressing to the Anglo-Norman 
ear, I don’t, on this account, object to Mr. Pearson's rendering of the cannie 
Glasgovian, which is in other particulars amusing, quaint, and shrewd enough. 
Then, we have some sweet singing from Miss Lacy Escott, and some Highland 
dancing, a-la mode de Paris, from Mile. Ducy Barre, which resembles the flings 
of the Children of the Mist, just about as closely as a“ Reel of Tulloch” at Buck- 
ingham Palace, led off by her Majesty and the Duke of Hamilton, resembles a 
ball of the Balmoral gillies ; and so, on the whole, we have many things to en- 
joy, and relish, and be thankfal for, in Mr. Eddy’s “ Spectacular Romance.” 
"Tis, at all events, with Mr. Wallack’s revival of Planche’s “ Charles Xil.,” the 
| cheerful dramatic event of the past week. 
At the Metropolitan Theatre, Miss Davenport, I regret to say, takes her leave 
of us to-night, in still another “ new” play, bearing the romantic, but to me, I 
confess, rather ominous title of “ Mona Lisa.” Still, be the play what it may, 
Miss Davenport will be Miss Davenport, or in other words, the most graceful, 
impressive, and touching actress of her school upon whom we of New York have 
looked in a long time. Moreover, she will give us in the last act of “ Masks and 
Faces,” decidedly the best ro/e which she has allowed herself to fill, since she 
made her débw, at her new resting-place. The part of Peg Woffington is, in every 
respect, adapted to the peculiar style and characteristics of Miss Davenport’s 


acting, and brings them all out into the most artistically pleasing relief. 


That this actress, in spite of all the drawbacks involved in her selection of a 


theatre, in her choice of plays, and in the by no means supernatural brilliancy 


of her supporters, should have made a real mark upon the best critical feeling 


of the New York public, ought to satisfy her that she bas it in her power, by 


new and more judicious combinations, to achieve a very remarkable success in 
the metropolis. I trust she will not allow this consideration to escape her mind 
in deciding upon her future campaigns. For instead of bidding her adieu, 
New York, she may depend upon it, offers her the more agreeable valedictory 
of au revoir. 

Apropos of which, let me suggest that our French friends will tear their 
hair again over the sorrows of. “La Dame aux Camelias” to-night, before 
leaving for a brief attack on the sympathies of Philadelphia, from which they 
are to return (of course crowned with drab-colored laurels) on Thursday of next 
week HAMILTON, 


——_— 


HFatts aud Faucics. 


The Furious, with Lord Elgin, en rowe for England vid Bombay, is 
arrived at Galle. —The Bourcicaults and Mr. Stuart bave united 
and propose to build a new theatre in Fourteenth street, between the 
Union Place Hotel and Fourth avenue. It will be of iron, fire-proof, 
and capable of seating two thousand people. Mr. Wallack is said to 
have a similar project in view, his locality being in Thirteeath street, 
immediately contiguous to Mr. Bourcicault’s. British subjects 
taking employment abroad are warned by the Foreign Office that they 
are not considered to be entitled to reliet as distressed subjects, or to be 
sent home at the public expense ; and her Majesty’s Consuls have re- 
ceived orders not to afford relief in such cases. —Tbhe Hon 
Captain Morgan (son of Lord Tredegar), member for Breconshire, was 
walking along the streets of Hay recently, on a maiket day, when the 
ery of “a horse run away,” with a gig containing a lady and gentleman, 
rang through the crowded streets, aud the animal was seen approaching 
at the top of itsepeed. Everybody except the gallant member tried to 
“save himself,” bat just as the animal was about to dash down a de- 
clivity and the occupants of the gig seemed threatened with inst 
ous death, the gallant soldier, with a coolness and pluck which perfectly 
transfixed the crowd with wonder, leaped at the furious animal, seized 
the reins, and before anything serious could bappeo, brought it toa 
stand still. Such an instance of cool courage deserves to be recorded. 
—We are very glad to hear that, at the urgent solicitation of his 
lriende, Mr. Morphy bas determined to play no more blindfuld games. 
The Municipal Council of Paris has decided to present Lamartine 
with a splendid country house and large gation, situated in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and called La Petite Muette. The Poet bas honourably refused 
the bequest mentioned in thie column last week, and given the property 
left him to the natural heirs.———_——-Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) 
and her husband will, it is said, visit Leeds in the autumn, and give 
their services grataitously at a grand concert in aid of the Leeds Me- 
chanics’ Institution———In the New York Post Office there are nearly 























Dulcamara, but with a clear remembrance of Ronooni in the same part it 
was very difficult to appreciate the stereotyped drollery of hia successor. 

Brignoli sang in both operas and was excellent. Signor Barili, a baritone, 
comparatively new to our boards, sustained the baritone parts creditably. The 











five thousand boxes, which cost twelve dollars each per annum. While 
such a revenue can be collected by drawing people after their letters, 
there can be little hope of the introduction of a gratuitous system of 
City delivery such as ex'sts, to the great benefit of the public, in every 
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tacular Romance of “ Rob Roy.” 
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orchestra under Signor Muzio has been good throughout. 
There will be a Matinée to-day—the last of the present season. 


— pe 


orama. 

I do not know whether my readers detest all kinds of patois as heartily as I 
It not then, I may safely recommend to their attention the admira- 
ble style in which Mr. Eddy has put upon his stage, at Niblo’s Garden, the Spec- 
And this for many reasons. Jmprimis, if we 
must have spectacular romances, it is desirable that the romances should be 
worth seeing. Both of these conditions are ful- 
filled, I am happy to say, in Mr. Eddy’s last venture. The melodramatic sub- 
stance of the play is wrought up from the golden tissues of the Wizard of the 
North. The passions which glow in it are therefore healthy, vigorous, haman 
emotions, born of the Scottish mountains and the Northern storms. 

From the first act to the last, not a breath of the Quartier Notre Dame de 


Lorette invades the atmosphere. The men do their bombast man-fashion ; the 
women are frantic in the good old style. By so much as the clash of claymores 
is nobler than the rattle of dice; and the wail of the coronach, over the lonely 
waters of some hidden Highland loch, more truly tonching than the despair of 
an infatuated dandy beside the couch of a consumptive courtezan, is the morale 
of the “ Waverley” novels, that thrilled the world when we were youngsters, 
more apt to the real mission of the drama, than the emotions which make up 
the staple of the average Pp - pad ” novel, and “ sensation ” 
play. For this reason alone, had the play of “ Rob Roy” no other merits to dis- 
tinguish it in its class, it would deserve a cordial recognition, and its revival 
should be noted as a sign of progress in the right direction. As John Wesley 
objected to giving the Devil the advantage of all the good tunes, in an age of 
musical feeling, so 1 object decidedly to clothing the demi-monde in brocade 
and velvets, while the decent old drama goes forlorn in linsey-woolsey. 

And as Rob Roy isa good wholesome romance, so it also becomes in Mr. 
Eddy’s hands, a dashing, pi que, and pectacle, for which may 
the manager receive not only mach kudos from appreciative critics, but also 
abundant cash from an admiring public. Asan illustration of the decided ad- 
vance which scene-painting in New York has made during the last two or three 
years, the effects of Scuttish landscape in this piece are also especially interest- 
ing. Ten years ago the town would have poured itself like a torrent about the 
feet of any manager capable of putting upon the stage, by an extraordinary ef. 
fort, such scenery as is now becoming rather the rule than the exception, at all 
our leading theatres. The “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” at Miss Laura Keene's, 
the series of revivals brought forward by Mr. Wallack, the ordinary Operatic per- 
formances, and Mr. Eddy’s various spectacles have all tRstified to a positive ele- 
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town in Eogland.———* Peter Ladronneau in search of Cheap Lodg- 
ings,” is the name of a new work by an as yet unknown guthor, M. Au- 
guste Humbert, which is dealing with the Parisian’s important question 
of house rent. The miseries springing out of the Emperor’s attempts at 
beautifying Paris (“ found it of k brick and left it of marble,”) are ably 
sketched in this little volume————A Russian merchant of Berdian- 
ski announces the sale, in bis warehouses at Odessa, Nicolaieff, and Se- 
bastopol, of 7351 tons of iron and cast-iron coming from projectiles 
picked up in the Crimea after the war————Prolessor Ayioun has 
lost his wife, the youngest and favourite daughter of Cbristopher North. 
————A * Life of Mary Queen of Scots,” by Lamartine, is announced 
for publication by Messrs. Black & Co. The international con- 
gress oa telegraphs, which met last year at Berne, is to meet this year 
at Paris, at the request of the French Government.————M. Hector 
Berlioz has launched a new Wook, in which he criticises modern music 
and musicians. Its title is “ Les grotesques de la musique,” and its 
main contents are a series of cericature-portraits, or portrait-caricatures, 
of liviog musical celebrities Lady Shelley announces, in one 
volume, “ Memorials of the late Percy Bysshe Shelley.” This lady was 
a Miss Gibson, formerly married to a brother of the present Lord Boling- 
broke, and after his death ehe married, in 1848, the present Sir Pere 
Florence Shelley, son of the t.— W. D. Arnold, whose dea 
oa his passage home from India, has been mentioned in our Obituary, 
was a son of the late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and was known in literature 
by a striking fiction, entitled “ Oakfield ; or, Fellowship in the East.’’ 
—According to the Moniteur des Architectes, 1565 houses have been 
pulled down at Paris from the year 1852 to 1857. Government paid for 
them an indemnification sum of 126,211,559 francs. During the same 
period, 6552 new houses, of the value of 712 million francs, have been 
built. Regarding building at Paris in general, 22 million francs were 
spent on it in 1850, 26 millions in 1851, 28 millions in 1852, and the 
enormous sum of 250 millious in 1856. —One of the oldest and 
most interesting residences in Derbyshire, King’s Newton Hall, has been 
destroyed by fire. It was built bya member of the Hardinge family 
about 400 years ago, and was visited by King Charles Il. It is the 
perty of 'y Palmerston—_——A Highland game-keeper when 
asked why a certain terrier of singular pluck was so much graver 
than the other dogs, said: “ Oh, Sir, life’s fall o’ sairiousness to him, 
he just never can get enough o’ fechtin.”————Horace Vernet 
is going to be married, at the age of sixty seven. The illustrious 
nter bas gained the hand of a widow, Madame Marie Amélie 
uller, whose first husband was a M. de Bois Richeox——_—— 
General Ulloa, who took a share in the defence of Venice, in 1849, has 
arrived at Turin from Paris.————The Times, in a leader, argues in 
favour ot the formation of a National Guard in England. Otber papers 
express views favourable to similar means of defence.————The author 
of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “Adam Bede,” is Mr. Joseph Liggins, 
of Nuneaton, Warwickshire, not Higgins, as some of our contemporaries 
have it. Mr. Liggins himself, and the characters whom he paints in 
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apple upon the actress. 





‘to three thousand. Yet a few days more, and it was consigned to con- 


vation in the popular standard of taste, which has hardly attracted all the com- 
ment it deserves. Much still remains to be done in this direction, but so much 
has been done already that it would be equally unjust to our managers and to 
their audiences, not to say that the mazeriel of the dramatic art has not been 
suffered to lag in the rear of the other upholsteries of art and civilization in New 


To retarn however, not exactly to our muttons, for Mr. Eddy in the character 
of Rob Roy Macgregor is vastly mere like a wolf than a lamb! but to oar men 
and women of the Highlands; Mr. Eddy’s qualities as an actor are exactly 
fitted to pure melodrama, and as he is happily incapable of broadening his 
speech to the true Gaelic dimensions, he makes a very effective thing of the 
cattle-compelling hero. He is vigorous, voiceful, emphatic, declamatory with- 
out drifting into rhodomontade, and sufficiently abounding in attitades. Madame 
Ponisi’s Helen, not of Troy, is @ more satisfactory performance than her Cleo- 
patra, and as between herself and the real Helen of the mountains, 1 am in- 
clined to think any civilized shepherd of Mount Ida would bestow the golden 


Mr. Harry Pearson gives us a good Yorkshire version of Baillie Nicol Jarvie; 
but as there is little doubt among the philologists, that the Scandinavian race is 


“Scenes of Clerical Life,” are as familiar there, = our authority, as 
the twin spires of Coventry —————Scotland, if J: o’Groat’s Journal 
be correct, still boasts a lineal descendent of Rob Roy, in the person of 
a Major M’Gregor, recently arrived at the antipodes of the Land’s End. 
Whether he possesses the distinguishing qualities of his illustrious pro- 
gesitor, the cautious journal coufesses inability to tell —-—— 
ginal complaint of the King of Naples was curbuncle (anthrax), and 
probably now has what the German Physicians call “ zerset des 
biutes’”’ (decomposition of the blood).————A society of Arts is to be 
established at Melbourne.————Letters have been received in England 
tending to confirm previous that 100,000 Russians are to be 
assembled in Geor, Waterford Mail says: “ It is intended 
to erect a monument to the late Marquis of Waterford, and the subject 
i beon referred to the og poorer Tag St. party ers or Lord 
objects to otention, but suggests that if a monu- 
“ry eee the material be door kuockers, of which at 
is must have had a large collection. 
monument to Joseph Hume is about to be inaugurated. 
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Tbe Montrose 


It consists of a statue, eaid to be a faithful likeness, resting on a massive 

gh-street of Montrose has been selected for its recep- 
stated in ministerial circles that Lord Ossulston, ee 
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The H 
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MP. for Northumberland, is shortly to be summoned to the House 
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Lords. —-—The Hon. John Kent, Commissioner of the Newfoundland | 
Fisheries, bas arrived in London and has had an interview with the Earl 
of Malmesbury at the Foreign-office. Upwards of £20 was con- 
tribated in penny subscriptions in Edinburgh on bebalf of the Neapolitan 
exiles _———Active steps are now being taken in order to have the 
Great Eastern ready tor sea by the latter end of July or the beginning of 
August.——— A London (roupe of pantomimists bave gone to Berlin, 
encouraged probably by the success of Mr. Phelps and his corps at the 
Prussian capital.——aA colossal statue of Victory is being placed in 
the garden of Apsley-house. It is part of a design for the monument to 
be erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral in honour of the Duke of Wellington, as 
proposed by Baron Marochetti. —It seems, says the Court Journal, 
by the remarks of some of our cotemporaries, to be viewed as a 
settled thing, that the moment a Cabinet Minister has been in 
office two years, he receives a pension of £2,000 a year. This is 
not the case; and we believe very few ex-ministers have ever been 
the recipients of this annuity—as a declaration of a rather unplea- 
sant character has to be made, which more or less directly de- 
clares that this sum would be necessary for the maintenance of a minis- 
ter, in consequence of his want of fortune. -An English photo- 
grapher is said to have discovered a means by which sounds may be 
le to record themselves, and that he is sanguine that in course of 
time, he will so far improve his apparatus that it will be capable of 
rinting a speech which may be written off verbatim. —Count 
Peouenet Verw, whose endeavour to bribe a high French official under 
peculiar circumstances was mentioned last week, has been condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment, 3,000f. fine, and ten years’ interdiction of 
civil rights. 
———=— 


THE FUTURE CAPITAL OF CANADA. 

The city of Ottawa—beyond the bounds of the country wherein it 
stands—is known to one class of readers as lending its name toa line 
in one of Tom Moore’s most popular melodies, and to another as being 
the head quarters of an immense trade in timber, So it has been in the 
past ; but at this moment a new interest is felt in all that appertains to 
it, for reasons briefly expressed in the heading of this notice. Most 
appropriately therefore a very comprehensive, picturesque, and well- 
executed view of Ottawa, lithographed by our neighbours here, Messrs, 
Sarony & Co., bas been just published by Messrs. Stent & Laver, resident | 
Architects in that city. It is designated respectively, in two printed 
accounts that lie before us, as an isostrical and an isometrical view ; but 
as we eschew learned terms, we take the liberty of describing it by the 
old-fashioned and expressive word, bird's-eye. At any rate, it exhibits 
distinctly the laying-out of the city, its streets, its prominent buildings, | 
the river, and its banks and the character of its scenery, the Chaudiere | 
Falls, the lay of the land to the South and West, with many other de-| 
tails too numerous to mention. All this on a large scale—for the print 
measures 37 inches, by 24—may be dwelt upon with much gusto, and 
we commend it accordingly to our friends. 

We are glad to observe that some of the inhabitants of the destined 
Capital of the Province have determined to evince their loyalty to the | 


Queen, by having a well-coloured copy of this View magnificently | 


SHe Atvion. 


man, Esq., Sheriff of London in 1845-6, well known as one of the firm of Chaplin 
and Horne, extensive carriers,as M. P.for Salisbury, and as Chairman of the 
South Western Railway Company.—At the Cape, Robert Knox, Esq., many 
years connected wita the London press. 


Appoturments. 


Lieut..Col Sir A. Creswicke Rawlinson, K.C.B., to be H.M. way Kp omg 
nary and Minister Pleni tiary to the Shah of Persia.—Charles lie, Esq., 
H.M. Advocate for Se i, to be one of the Lords in Session, vice Sir J. A. 
Murray, gec.—David Mure, ., H. M. Solicitor-General for Scotland, to be 
H. M. Advocate for Scotland.—Sir J. T. Coleridge, Vice-Chancellor, Sir J. P. 
Wood, Baron Wynford, Sir G. Cornwalle Lewis, Dr. Phillimore, and John Young, 
Esq., to be H. M. Commissioners to inquire into the expediency of bringing to- 
gether, into one place or neighbourhood, all the Superior Courts of Law and 
Equity, the Probate and Divorce Courts, and the Court of Admiralty.—Sir 
George Clerk, Bart., of Penicuik ; J. Campbell, Esq., of Craigie ; A. E. Monteith, 
Esq,, A. Sheriff, of Fife ; A. C. Swinton, ba. Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; W. Leslie, Esq., of Warthill ; A Maclean, Esq., of Ard- 
gour; and F, A. M‘Geachy, Esq., of Shenley, to be H. M. Commissioners to in- 
quire into the laws regula’ ing the sale and consumption of Excisable Liquors in 
Scotland.—Hagh Hill, Esq., one of the Judges of i. M. 

is Knighted—W. H. Adams, E: 
Hong Kong.—D. W. Baly, F.R.S., to be Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty. 
Col. G. A. K. d’Arey to be Superintendent of Police for the Island of St. Chris- 
topher.—C. E. Banks., Esq., to be Secretary to the Council and Registrar of the 
Land Court of the Mauritius.—J. Farrington, A. Charville H. Smith, and A, 
Benners, ws to be Non-Elective Members of the Legislative Council of the 
Virgin Islands.—J. Misic, Daniel T. Smith, A. J. Duncombe, and F. Ellis, Esqs., 
to be Non-Elective Members of the Legislative Council of the Turks and Caicos 


Islands, aoeaieoads 
Avmp. 


A leading article in the Times of the 28th ult., calls for the formation | 


of a National Guard. It concludes thus: 

It would bea useless reserve to avoid stating what every sensible man 
must feel,—the danger that the force of this reckless despotism and this 
unquiet people may sooner or later be brought to bear on England. In 
such @ condition of things we must again urge the establishment of a 
domestic defensive force within the limits of these kingdoms. With war 
at our gates, with the two great Military Powers threatening Europe 
with partition, and meditating at this hour a junction of their fleets, it 
would be madness to sit at ease and discuss the affairs of the Continent 
as if they in no way concerned ourselves. Happily, we are in no danger 
from acoup-demain. We bave a fair force of Sapthns and Militia withio 


the limits of the kingdom, and we trust that within a month our fleet | 





will be able to bid defi to any binatiov. Bat, after all, our 
troops are few compared with those of the Powers which may be arrayed 
agaiust us, and any increase must be slow according to the present sys- 
tem of enlistment, weakened as it is by the unpunished practice of 
wholesale desertion. The first great want of this country is men to de- 


fend its own shores, to make the idea of an invasion absurd, to give con- | 
| fidence to the nation and to all the interests it contains, although a few 


thousand men may be ordered to the Mediterranean, or the Channel 
Fleet be cruising a few degrees west of the Lizard. 

The advantages ofa volunteer force have been so often pointed out 
that it is useless now to dwell upon them. Suffice it to say, that it was 
the volunteer force of 1803 which infused vigour in the British nation, 
made hopeless the plans of Napoleon, and led to the victories which illus 
trated the annals of the Peninsular War. A deep disgrace it is to those 
who in later times have had the directon of our army that the public 


| 

mer, as a far more pleasant occupation and amusement than can’ 

| without an object up and down Rotten-row. Shonld this letter be 

| worthy of insertion in The Times, and the idea of the writer carried into 

| effect, I shall merely claim the honour of having been the first volunteer 

for the “ London Brigade ;” and I think there will be many an echoing 
response to the first wartike note now feebly sounded by 

| London, Easter Monday. “THE HORN OF CHasE,” 


| The first competitive examination under the new regulations at the 
| Staff College has just been held, and is considered by the council to be 

highly creditable-——The Military Train Depot at Horfield barracks ig 
| to be broken up.—The Times has reason to believe that the Mediterra- 
| pean garrisons will be promptly reinforced. Probably several of the 
| second battalions of regiments serving in India will be employed ip this 

service. The 28th and 29th companies of Royal Engineers were to em- 
| bark for Corfu and Malta early in the present month (May).——A bat- 
| tery of position. consisting of four 18-pounder guns, with 12 waggons, 1 
| forge, platform waggon, store limber, and hospital cart, &c., have left 


of n's Bench, | W. - 
Agra ayo sa yw ~ oe oolwich for Chichester and Colechester, where they will be stationed for 


| coast defences. Each of the marine stations has now been manned with 
| two additional powerful batteries complete, which will reader this por- 
| tion of the coast defensible against any sudden invasion.——Several 
movements of Militia are reported ; amoog them the Waterford and the 
Durbem artillery to reinforce the artillery in the Isle of Wight. The 
Suffolk artillery have gone from Ipswich to Portsmouth. The Victoria 
Rifle Regiment of Volunteers (London) were to assemble weekly for 
| practice.—The artillery have been reviewed at Woolwich. Ger- 
| man officers of distinction were present.——The officers and men of the 
Royal Eugineers are to be trained to use the Lancaster Rifle.—--The 
continental crisis bas increased the activity at Woolwich Arsenal and 
dockyard. The heads of the departments have met at the War Depart- 
ment.——Upwards cf 100,000 shot and shell and 100 siege and other 
guns were delivered for transport to Gibraltar alone during April, 
and a corresponding number for Malta and the Ionian Islands ——The 
steamer Calcutta has arrived at Gravesend from Calcutta, with a large 
party of sick and wourded troops belonging to various cavalry and in- 
fantry corps now serving in India-~——More officers were killed and 
wounded at Waterloo than during the whole war in the Crimea. The Na- 
val and Military Gazelle gives the numbers thus: Waterloo 862 ; Crimea, 
768. 

War-Orrice, Arnit 22.—2d Drags: Lt Panlet, 8th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v 
Ross, who ex. 5th Lt Drags: Cor Mather to be Lt, v Bright, who ret. 17th: 
Lt Nolan to be Capt, v Baring, who ret. Milit Train: Lt Wilson, RI Canadian 
Rifles, to be Lt, v Whittington, who ex. 6th Ft: Qtmr Sheeran, 96th, to be 
Quamr, v Jamieson, who ex. 7th: Capt Payn, 61st, to be Capt, v Thurston, who 
ex. 8th: Lt Metge to be Capt, v M‘Donald, who ret; En Page to be Lt. 9th: 
Capt Grace, h-p Unatt, to be ba »t, v Baillis, who ex; En Layard to be Lt. 10th: 
Capt Hales, 60th, to be Capt, 7 Medhurst, who ex. llth: Lt Dixon to be Capt; 
En Jordan to be Lt. 18th: En Lipscomb to be Lt, vy Watt, dec. 38th: Tt Eyre 
to be Adjt, v Evans, ret. 39th: J Du B Blennerhassett to be En, v Hussey, who 
| res. 40th: Lt Bolton to be Capt, v O'Hara, who ret. 43d: En M'Goun to be 

Lt, v Benett, who ret. 69th: Maj Fenwick to be Lt-Col, v Hickey, who ret ; 
| Capt Hankey to be Maj. 75th: Capt Carrie, h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj 
| Ramsay, who ex; Lt Justice to be Capt, v Currie, who ret; En Gledstanes to be 

Lt. 76th: Lt Field, Rl Canadian Rifles, to be Lt, vy Macdonald, who ex. 78th: 
| ro 2 Warren, 82d, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Macpherson, who ex. 97th: En Lowe 

to be Lt, v M'Kay, dec. 99th: En Gray to be Lt. Gold Coast Artillery Comme 
Lt Danger to be Adjt, v Bolton, who res Adjtcy only.—Hospilal Staff. Acting 


i try has been uniformly ch i | Asst-Surg Hayward, resigned.—Breret. Lt-Col Sir H C Rawlinson, K.C.B., to 
framed, and offered for her Majesty’s acceptance. This is a fitting act in | eptels of the country cattuemiy cheshed oné Me anlloar cscled ~ af. 


every way, and shows good taste and good feeling. The loyal men and | 
women of Ottawa have every right to suppose that the Queen will be | 
gratified. Of the elaborate setting, we read : 
“ The frame is executed in Canadian black walnut, highly polished ; | 
dimensions 57}x38 inches ; sight size, 42}x31, leaving a margin of 7 
inches all round, including the gold border. In the two upper corners | 
are arranged the monogram of the Queen, encircled by a wreath of maple 
branches, and on the lower corners the beaver forms the angles, and is 
seen resting on the side of a maple stump, all emblematic of Canada, 
The arms of Canada in relief are placed in the centre between the wreaths | 
in upper corners, (containing the Queen’s manogram) and will be sur- 
rounded by the crown resting on a cushion, with tassels,&c. In the cor- 
responding positions at the foot is arranged the arms of the City of Ot- | 
tawa, (making them subordinate to the Canadian arms). These por-| 
tions are richly carved and gilded, while the other parts of the frame re- | 
main the natural colour and grain of the wood.” 





Ovituarp. 


Tux Bisnor or Bancor.—The death of the Right Rev. Dr. Christopher 
Betbell, Lord Bishop of Bangor, the oldest prelate on the Episcopal | 
Bench, occurred at his palace, in Carnarvonshire, on the 19th ult. Dr. 
Bethell was a distinguished scholar, and one of the high Church party. 
He was born at Isleworth, near London, in 1773, and had therefore at- 
tained the good old age of 86. He was educated at King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took a degree of B. A., in 1796, and shortly after- | 
wards, became a Fellow of his College, and second member’s prizeman. | 
In 1824 he was nominated by Lord Liverpool, then Prime Minister, to | 
the bishopric of Gloucester, and in 1830, the Duke of Wellington, then 


Premier, transferred him to the more lucrative see of Exeter, and again in | done by the volunteer levies of London or Liverpool, or balf a dozen | who ret; En Shadwell to 


the eame year to the still more lucrative see of Bangor, which he held up! 
to the time of his death. His lordship was the author of several theologi- | 
cal works, 
The see which Dr. Bethell’s death leaves vacant is worth £4,000 a-year, | 
Attached to the bishopric is the patronage of 81 livings, of the gross an- 


anal value of £23,000 a-year, in addition to the deanery, worth £1,000) In connection with this subject, a “ hunting man” thus addresses the | MD, — to be Surg, v Dowse, dec. 


a-year ; and several otber offices of inferior value. 


Dn. Henry Ansorr.—We are pained to learn the death of Dr. Henry 
Abbott, th \ ell-koown collector of Egyptian antiquities, and for nearly | 
thirty years tue only resident English physician in Cairo. | 

Dr. Abbott went to Egypt when quite a young man, on a scientific | 
expedition, under the auspices of the British government. He was in- 
duced to enter the service of Mahommed Ali, who then needed English 
surgeons and medical men, and for many years he beld a high position 
in that ewployment. He married an Armenian lady, and subsequently 
settled in Cairo as a practising physician, where his genial manners, his | 
warm aud acble impulses, and the uafailing kindness of bis heart, en- | 
Geared him to all who partook of bis hospitalities. He began the prac- | 
tice of collecting antiquities as anu t, and it at length became | 
a ion, #0 that he devoted bis entire surplus income to the museum | 
which be gathered around him, and which became at length one of the | 
finest in the world. In 1852, under the advice of some friends, he shipped 





by military personages. Our older officers, those to whose obstinacy and 
incapacity we owe the disasters of the Crimea, and indirectly the complica- 
tions of the present hour, have constantly discouraged the formation of 
those corps to which countries like Prussia and the United States look 
for their safety. To keep “civilians” apart, as entirely distinct from 
military men, to have the regular army everything and ail the rest of the 
nation nothing, has been the policy of the old fogies of the Horse Guards, 
and it is of a piece with all that we know of pi rimean administration. 
« Volunteers, Sir,” would exclaim a plethoric Colonel, “all nonsense, 


Sir ; it takes three years to make a soldier—not an hour less, Volun- 


teers in war are not of the slightest use—only get in the way, Sir.” This 
has been the enlightened criticiem of the Regulars for many a year past, 


| and it is likely to prevent all attempts at creating a cheap and efficient . Robertson, 8th Ft’ Kirby, 4th, Batler, 20th, Maynard. 88th, Hon J 
| foree for service in these islands, unless the popular voice be loudly 1a oe; Binds Be . u n hi . » May: 


heard. 

The only notion of patriotism current in certain quarters is the pay- 
meat of taxes fort new More » aud seit! more money, 
and evet more money, is the cry. But there must be a limit both to 


bave a mine never as "4s explored, and which we may predict to contain 
immense resources, It is the spirit of our young men throughout the 
country, and their willingness to form themselves into bodies for the 
support of the regular troops in case of need. Educated men are not 
like ploughboys, and there cannot be a doubt that a few days’ drill and 
rifle practice in the month would shortly give us a hundred thousand 
men perfectly fit for the ordinary duties of a soldier. Commanded by 
officers who have served in the regular army, accustomed to the use of 
a perfect pon, what strength would they not impart to this country 
on the eve of a war! Whata gain would it not be, in a moment of 

ril, if Portsmouth and Plymouth and Chatham required only a few 

undred regular Artillerymen, and if all the rest of the duty could be 





agricultural counties, while the whole strength of the Line and Militia 
was ready to meet an invader in Kent or Sussex? That such a force is 
indispensable, and that it is easy to establish and maintain, we firm! 
believe, and a grave responsibility will rest on the government whic 
neglects to encourage the spirit which exists among the people. 





Editor of the Times: 


Sir,—On the eve of a great European war your 
subject of volunteer companies will find an echo in thousands of 


able and willing to arm and to fight in defence of our country if threat- } 


ened with invasion, and every seasible man knows and feels that such an 
emergency may occur. Steam bas revolutionized all the old-fashioned 
ideas of military tactics. A sudden descent might be made upon our 


| have the local rank of Maj-Gen in Persia, while H.M's Minister. Capt Carrie, 
| 75th Ft, to be Maj. Capt Garden, 2d Bengal N I, to be Maj. On death of Lt- 
| Gen Sir Joseph Thackwell, C.G.B., Col 16th Lt Drags, Maj-Gen Drummond, Col 
3d Ft, and Byt-Col Bell, C.B., to be Maj-Generals. Bvt-Lt Col Vernet, Ri Afri- 
can Corps, to be Col. Bvyt-Maj Kenny, Capt, h-p 6lst Ft, to be Lt-Col. Capt 
| Teulon, 35th Ft, to be Maj. 


War-Orrice, Aprit 26.—Hospital Staff. Surg: Clerihew, M.D, to be 
| Dep-Insp-Gen of Hospitals, v Macdonell, who ret on h-p.— Unattached. Maj 
and Bvt-Col Wetherall, C.B, to be Lt-Col.— Brevet. To be A.D.C. to the Queen, 
Lt-Col Ewart, C.B, 93d Ft, and Lt-Col Parke, C.B,72d Ft. To be Cols: Lt-Cols 
Hale, C. B, 82d Ft, and Longden, C.B, 10th Ft. To be Lieut-Cols: Byt-Majs 
Barry, Yates, Fraser, Michell, Smith, and Middleton, all of the R.A.; Cox, 75 
} FL Sir H M Havelock, 18th Ft, Willis, 84th Ft, Wolseley, 90th Ft 
Bourke, 88th, Macdonald, Ceylon Rifles, Oxenden, Rifle Brigade, Tinling, 90th 
| Ft, Torrens, 23d, Butt, 79th, Tyler, 13th, Bulwer, 234, Lightfoot, 84th, Norman, 
10th, Hutchinson, 2d Gds, and Bushe ng Conta 
Macpherson, 24th Ft, , 27th, Mockler and Sth, 
| wall, 24th, Young, 80th, Van Straubenzee, 13th, Miller, 79th, Yi , Rotton, 


| taxes and standing armies. For the purposes of national defence we | and Leshy, R.A, Hon LW Milles, Rifle Brigade, Radclife, sth Fr, ties 


A, 
23d, Lyons, 20th, Colls, 32d, Jones, 60th, Granville, 4 
| 20th, Alison, 19th, Wyatt, Mil Train, Cox, ; 
| Fusiliers, Hay, 60th N I, Brown, 
|N I, Boisragon, Ist a =: Fusiliers, Kone: 5th Bengal Inf, 
| Bengal Light Cavalry, Hovenden, Be , Stisted, 7th Lt Drags, Johnson, 
| R.A.—General Order: Maj and Wetherall, C.B, to be Lt Unatt. 
War-Orrice, Aram 29.—16th Lt Drags: Maj-Gen the Hon Sir E Cust to be 
Col, v Lt-Gen Sir J. Thackwell, dec. 2d Drag Gds: Capt Horne, 15th Lt 
| to v , who ex. 3d: Lt Norwood to be Capt; Cor Elliott to 
| Lt. 5th Lt Drags: Lt Vallance to be Capt, v Timson, who ret. 13th: Lt King, 
17th, to be Lt, v Billing, who ex. Mil Train: Lts Clarke and Neville, h-p Land 
| Transpt Corps, to we Lts; Cor Baird —— be ot Se ey 
|ean. 21st Ft: Lt Hollway to be Capt. :_Lt Ledg ‘apt, v Phipps, 
Be Lt. 30th: W V Brownlow to be En. 34th: Asie. 
| Surgs Pennington and Masterson, Staff, to be Assist-Sargs. 37th: Fleming, 
| Stafl to be Surg. 40th: En Rose to be Lt. 41st: S Barnes to be En."45th: Lt Cosens, 
| 80th, to be Lt, v Steward, whoex. 47th: Lt C Atty to be En, v Scott, cash by 
| OM, 46th: En Marshall to be Lt, v Prior,dec. 53d: Lt Eyre to be In of Mk. 58th: 
Assist-Surg Worthington, 34th, to be Assist-Sarg. 60th: Byt-Lt-Col P 
to be Lt-Col, vy Brown, who ret; Capt Roe to be Maj. 70th: am | Meikleham, 
88th: Ea Whitla to be Lt. lst W I Regt: 


, Staff, to be Su whose app can. Hospital 


endle rg, v Thompson, MD. 
& Sarg My Cameron, MD, 87th Ft, to be Surg-Maj. Assist-Surg Paliologus, 
able article on the | 34th Ft, to Assist- 


Assist-Sarg. Surg Tonnere cashd by Coart Mar. Unatt— 
| To be Captains in late Land Transport Corps: Lts Harris, Mil Train, and Grey, 
63d Ft. 


Navy. 


| ‘ x 
| coast—an army might be landed—and it will be weil to be prepared should | To improve the condition of petty officers, seamea and marines, the 


such an event bappen. Although a Londoner, I am a hunting man, and | Admiralty have increased the allowance of biscuit, sugar, &c. Men 


much prefer hunting to being hunted, and I would suggest that vo- 
lanteer cavalry corps of hunting and riding men should be formed in 
London and in every bunting district. Let London take the initiative, 
Let some smart cavalry officer set up his standard, and I shall be happy 
tosubscribe myself as a volunteer to serve under him, and I believe 
there are hundreds of hunting men, and good riders who are non-hanting 
men, who will do the same. There are 100 packs of hounds in the king- 


| nel fleet, and the p.-w. steamers 
| for the same purpose.—The Mediterranean squadron was under sailiag 


| Jolalog ships are to have certain bed clothing free of charge, and an ad- 


vance of a snit of clothing or asam equal to the outfit.——All vessels in 
the second class steam reserve at Portsmouth are ordered to receive on 
board their beavy weights immediately, such as their cables, gun car- 
riages, &c.—The sc.-st. Liffey, 51, has left Plymouth to join the Chaa- 

aod are commissioned 


| orders on the 23rd ult., for a cruise as far as Tunis, which may perhaps 
the entire collection to America, and accompanied it hither. Instead, 2°™ and surely every one of them could master at once 100 young and ; 


however, of the ready sale which he had been led to suppose it would 
meet with, be found it necessary to open it as a public museum ; a course | 
very much against his wishes and tastes. From that time to the pre- | 
sent, the lovers of antiquity in America have been endeavouring to se- 
cure the collection as a tree public museum in this city, but with very | 
indifferent success, until recently, when the prospect of Ths departure for 
England bas aroused an interest in the New York Historical Society, 
which will probably result in placing it in the hands of that institution, 
as the nucleus of a great New York collection. 

Dr. Abbott returned to Cairo in 1854, and resumed the practice of bis | 
profession. His bealth failed in 1857, and the sudden death of his bro- | 
ther, Dr. George Abbott, in January last proved too severe a blow for 


active men (who have good horses and who know how to ride them 

who would flock to the standard set up by any loyal local gentleman 
who would command them in their separate counties. You would thus 
at once have 10,000 efficient men and horses, and very likely 20,000 or 


be extended to the Straits of Gibraltar.——The Hinibal, 91, screw 
steam guardship is ordered to be placed in dock and prepared for im- 
mediate sea service. ——It was reported in naval circles at Portsmouth 
that the Channel fleet had put to sea under sealed orders, it was said for 


30,000, who would cost the country nothing, and who with two months’ | the Adriatic. On the 23rd ult. the fleet was seen leaving the Irish coast, 


drilling would form a most valuable body of light horse, 

know every inch of the country, and how to get across i 

far more rapid in their movements than any body of regular cavalry. 
Your talented correspondent “ Jacob O ” might here see realized 
what he wants—troops of light horse that could march from London to 
Windsor, and from Windsor to London, every day in the week for a 
month—and across country too, by way of a lark now and then, if com- 





nd south.——The London Advertiser of the 28th ult. is assured “ that 
m the Queen is already prepared, calling out 10,000 


| y, and offering a bouaty of £10 to each man, as an in- 


uadron now in the Me- 


Sq 
| diterranean is t» be immediately recalled.——Sir Michael Seymour 


to leave Houg Kong on the 20th of March for England.——A letter 


was 
from the Bureylus, 51, dated Alexandria,Mareh 2, states that when at sea, 


“ ’ running eight knots, an able seaman fell over board. A 28 feet catter, 
his enfeebled constitution. He died at Kafr-el-Aieh, on tbe Nile, March | ™&&ded—that could ~‘ go anywhere, and do anything” in reason—face 8 | g cigh 


30th. In his death eastern travellers have lost a friend and adviser, not | 
to be replaced.—Journal of Commerce. 


, At Millport, N.B., Col. Maclean, late 3d W. 1. Reg—In Paris, Sir Dent | 
Goring, Bart., of hden, Sussex.—At Dublin, Lieut. J. O'Connor, H. M.'s 27th 

Regt.—At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Percy Pratt.— At Windsor, Colonel G. W. Prosser, | 

late ; yal Military Sandhurst.—At his re- | 

Lieut-Col. Watson, formerly of the | 

‘ on a ay to Eng- 


CB. 
W., 


) found, and will be found when wanted, to rally round bim the 


bulfinch, or any other little obstacle that came in their way, and charge 


fitted with Captain Kynaston’s lifeboat hooks, was, with ber crew, dis- 


an enemy, if met one, with the native pluek of Eoglish tlemen, engaged with great facility, althoagh on the weather side, and the man 


mouated on English borses, determined that none but men 
shall carry arms with impanity oa English soil. 

Let “ Jacob's Horse,” and “ Hodson’s Guides” (names never to be fur- 
gotten by Englishmen) be our model. What has been done in India can 
be done in England. It Rew | requires “the time and the man.” 
time bas come, and in every hunting district in Eagland the man may 


= 


spirits who are willing to do good service to their country. A 
bunting coat (equally useful for bunting as campaigning), 
breeches, a strong hunting hat or cap, a pair of military boots and 


iE 


a8 


| Oressy; G. H. Se 


| saved. 


NTMENTS.— Rear-Admiral Mandy to be second in command in the Medi - 
| eteaeea y 'Exovlient, Hon. C. G. J. to 


S .—Capts.: J. J. to J. B. Elliot 
, C.B., A.D.C., to Hero; M. Connolly to Hannibal as 


Captain to Rear A : J. M. Bruce to Firebrand ; 


om 


ry 


iteits? 


earliest settler Ridean Canal. | a cloak, a sword, and arevolver, would be all the requisites for 
At his residence, St. John’s Lodge, Regent's park, Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid,! work, The less show and pipeclay the better. Such is a roagh outli 
Berenst, F.RS., Baron de Goldsmid of the bngte of swe — 5s St. | of what I am sare would form a most useful adjaoct to the regular ser- | 
mera erin myo Tsadns Hants, Cantes See: nonce ms | le: 1 mat leave, ober obo wndesand cbr ter beta eopet 
Sarria erin ec ease | ig” wn eta fn pir re 
yy Ht ian pa _— and 1814, | that may be formed in London under a smart leader, who shall take 

of superior force, seeding the thanks A a oenchante of Be jo. at | the matter in the spirit of a soldier and a sportsman, and not of 
requently recommended for promotion by his Commander-in-Chief end other | tinet. And I believe there are hundreds of good riders with good 
flicers under whom be served: but unfortanately without success.—W. J. Chap- | in London (engaged in business as I am), who would look upou 
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£859. 
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| too black for the general grey tint that prevails; and indeed black | f Pastum by the same artist, no. 286, has assuredly faded or been injured. 


New Books. 

The activity of the publishing trade is not yet slackened by the heats 
of early summer, On the contrary, novelties pour in upon us in rapid 
succession, rendering it difficult to read, digest, aod criticise. But some 
at least shall be enumerated.— And how could one commence better than 
by congratulating both public and author, that the fifth and concluding 
volume of Washington Irving's Life of George Washington has been issued 
by Mr. G. P. Putnam? Here worthily do long labours devoted to litera. 
ture culminate ; bere gracefully may the well-worn pen be laid down. 
This latest work bas received amplest commendation from those most 
fit to judge, for its lucid style. its completeness, its correctness, its im- 
partiality. It will be accepted here and abroad as a standard work— 
for abroad, as well as bere, is the memory of its immortal subject held 
in profoundest veneration. Nor is Washington Irving unconscious of 
this fact. The closing paragraph of his last volume mentions that 
“ when the news of Washington’s death reached England, Lord Bridport, 
who bad command of a British fleet of nearly sixty sail of the line, lying 
at Torbay, lowered his flag half-mast, every ship following the example.” 
Furthermore, the author’s brief retrospect of bis work, which oecapies 
two or three appended pages, is wound up by a quotation from Lord 
Brougham, showing how the people whose national pride George Wash- 
ington mortified fail not to appreciate bis unparalleled worth. 

Another biography next claims notice. It is The Life of James Watt, 
with Selections from his Correspondence, by J. P. Muirhead, reproduced here 
from an English work, with some curtailment, by Messrs. D. Appleton 
aod Co.—Watt’s mechanical inventions occupy, or ought to occupy, a 
prominent place in modern English history, that is if history becomes, 
as it promises to become, something more than a record of the move- 
ments of armies, the intrigues of courts, and the debates of represen- 
tative assemblies. In this view, a comprehensive memoir of the great 
inventor and adapter of mechanical processes claims, we say, a leading 
place. It would not suit us, nor is it needful, to go through his 83 years 
of life, and his half century of usefulness ; but that there are contrasts 
sufficiently poignant between his boyhood and bis advanced age, let the 
ollowing extract determine : 

* Sitting one evening with his aunt Mrs. Muirheid at the tea-table, 
she said: ‘James Watt, I never saw such an idle boy: take a book or 
employ yourrelf usefully ; for the last hour you have not spoken one 
word, but taken off the lid of that kettle and put it on again, holding 
now a cup aod now a silver spoon over the steam, watchiog how it rises 
from the spout, and catching and connecting the drops of hot water it 
falls iuto. Are you not asbamed of spending your time in this way?’” 

“To the year 1750,” said M. Arago, in addressing the assembled mem- 
bers of the Institute of France, “ each ove of us, in the same situation 
as Mrs. Muirheid, would perhaps have used the same language. But the 
world has made a stride, and our knowledge has grown greater ; and so, 
when I shall immediately explain to you that the principal discovery of 
oar fellow-member was a particular mode of converting sieam into 
water,” [the condensation of steam in a separate vessel from the boiler], 
“ Mrs. Muirheid’s reproof will present itself to our miuds under a totally 
different aspect: the little James before the tea-kettle becomes the 
mighty engineer prelading to the discoveries which were to immortalise 
him ; and it will, by every one, undoubtedly be deemed worthy of re- 
mark, that the words CONDENSATION OF STEAM should naturally have 
come to find a place in the history of Watt’s early childhood.” 

Biograpby again : Messrs. Ticknor & Fields send us from Boston a 
Memoir ot Theophilus Parsons, Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, with Notices of Some of his Contemporaries, by his son, Theophilus 
Parsons, In legal and in local circles this name cairies weight. To us, 
we confess, the chief attraction lies in the exquisite getting up of the 
volume, and the rich cream-coloured paper whereon it is printed.—So 
too in reference to one of Mr. C. Scribaer’s latest issues, The Art of Ex- 
tempore Speaking, translated from the French of M. Bautain, Professor at 
the Sorbonne, by a Member of the New York Bar. It is full of impor- 
tant suggestions for the many to whom it falls to address publicly their 





shadows are the pit-falls whereinto many a young artist tumbles at his The washed-out look can never have been designed.— We commend to no- 
outset, and wherein many an old one has been floundering all his life— | tice no. 624, Low Tide at Yport,by Mr. W.P. W. Dana ; and no. 666, Kilchurn 
Pleasant Wm. Shayer’s thoroughly English style and subjects cannot be | Castle, Loch Awe, by Mr. P. Weber, despite its predominance of purple ; a 
mistaken. Stay a moment before The Ploughman’s Rest, by him; note | large and glowing Reminiscence of the Androscroggin, by Mr. A. D. Shattuck ; 
how agreeable is the composition, bow well-grouped his horses are, how also the inexhaustible Lake George, no 679, by Mr. Kensett. It bas mach 
nicely his colours are Iaid in. A little hard though, and flat be is, we | Of his habitual charm. 

must own.—Two more attempts in the difficult marine department carry | But how about Mr. Cropsey, over some of whose minor compositions 
us through the first gallery. These are both by Mr. A. Copestick—-an | We have passed without a welcome, but whose Sea-Coast of England, no. 665, 
unfamiliar name—and are both immensely pretentious, No. 227 is {The must startle any one who has a soul above buttons? We rarely know 
Abandoned Ship, Coast of Cuba, a battered and venerable bulk, not badly | bow to deal with him, we confess—the evidences of his genius are so 
rendered ; but the sea and sky are sufficient to convince one, that it | Palpable, his conceptions are so fine ; but then his execution lags so far 
takes a Turner to work up the colours of the rainbow. The same lesson behind the conception. This sea-coust of England, for instance, is a 
may be learned from no, 332, On the Coast—a variation of the same un- | misnomer ; it has nothing whatever English about it, though this is not 
wise strainings. of much consequence, A change of title would get rid of the diffloulty, 
Brief pencil notes mark our Catalogue, so far as regards the second Its lurid atmosphere, jagged rocks, precipitous and tumaltuous sea, the 
apartment. Tous we have The Haymakers, no. 250, by Jerome Thomp- whole murkinees and tumult throughout, have in them something 
son, set down as a pleasant composition of figures and landscape, but Prope as though this was a poem indeed, not a picture. Nor is 
not very felicitous in its wrial perspective, and tending to hardness in this impression lessened by the fact, that through a terrible black cloud 
its outlines. The next following number, by Mr. J. Williamson, | YOU have @ fragmentary glimpse of a rainbow. Tosum up, then, we 
Autumn, September Afternoon, Catskill Mountains, is marked as pleasing also, prefer the rough originality of Mr. Cropsey to three-fourths of the correct 
with a memo. of surprise that artists can choose the mid-time of day, |*24 nicely painted canvasses that abound, and this violent distortion of 


when in the absence of lengthened shadows and tendency to glare, the 
finest effects are lost. It is true that they often get over this evident 
difficulty by picturing a hazy atmosphere which may be imitated, 
and without much trouble, one would think—Mr, L. R. Mignot has 
an unpretending but well-balanced and successful Street View in Guaya- 
quil, in reference to which we have jotted down a note of wonder that 
the world can ever trouble itself touching the affairs of such a place, 
if this be one of its main avenues. A few lazy monks and lounging 
natives; a row of mud houses and a few palm-trees: voila tout— 
Furthermore, we find the sign of approval, without need of com- 
ment, pencilled in our margin opposite to no. 277, New England 
Meadows, by Mr. S. Colman, and no, 267, The Mountain Stream, by 
Mr.J.M. Hart. The stately elms of the former, and the wooded fore- 
ground of the latter diversified by the introduction of browsing deer, 
will take your eye—And so on to Mr. J. F. Kensett’s Glimpse 
of the White Hills, no. 285, charmingly composed, and to be recognised at 
a glance as coming from the easel of this popular artist, but as flat as a 
pancake in portions of the foreground.—Sunset on the Coast, No. 306, by 
Mr. Dix, and No. 309, Mr. C. H. Moore’s Early Evening on the Housatonic, 
may also claim a pause, fur we are in search of what may give a moment's 
pleasure, and not of subjects for scathing criticism. 

On Mr. S. R. Gifford we must be permitted to dwell a moment longer, 
For once he shakes himself clear of his yellow fever, if 80 we may term 


water, a peaked blue mountain, and a flood of crimson light bebind it, he 
shows that he can be bold, without repeating himself. He has a fine feel- 
ing for the beautifal in Nature, and much success in conveying its im- 
pression. Go forward to one of his best “ bits,” in the mellow tints that 


was the case lust year with a similarly charming little version of the 
same subject, by the same artist. It is full of golden tranquillity. Ona 


larger scale, in a scene more striking but less winning, Mansfield Mountain, 


nature compels us to an unwilling admiration. 

And now, before leaving this penultimate room, stoop down once 
more—marvelling again at the strange perversity of the hanging Com- 
mittee, which not only puts sight-worthy pictures entirely out of the 
line of sight, but neglects to project them at the foot, thus providing a 
partial remedy for the evil—stoop, we say, and take an earnest look at 
no, 712, modestly registered as a Landscape, by Mr. Hazeltine. It is just 
one of the most original landscapes of the year, and fall of anusual 
beauty. It represents the outskirt of an Italian pine forest, with a 
stream thereby, receding from the spectator. The woods are dark ; the 
|sky is crimsoned with the flush of evening; the water refleots light 
| without being a mere repetition of colours. There is furthermore a bold 
unconvential tracing of angular lines. The woods run in one line tolera- 
bly well defined ; the waters in another ; even the fleecy clouds are laid 
out as if they were a fight of birds, migrating to some happier shore. 
To be brief; there is as mach poetry here, as in Mr. Cropsey’s pictare— 
and besides this, it is well painted. 

In the Sixth and last room, the President of the Academy, Mr. A. B. 
Durand, greets bis guests with his annual and meritorious display of 
mossy, gnarled tree-trunks, and all the well-known aecessories of a 
woodland scene. Grewt in tree-trunks, the President never tires of them. 
| Why should the public? We have admired and described them, ever 


since we undertook to comment on the Academic Institution ; but for a 











his chromic propensity. In no. 316, Sunset in the Wilderness, made up of | Change, we wheel half-round, and face Cupri, Bay of Naples, no. 783, by 


| Mr. Bierstadt, who can’t paint mountains. On the other hand, here is 
| much to study and to like. The sea-beach, with its boate and animated 
living groups—the sea setting moderately in on to the sands ; the lofty pre- 


cipices that give to Capri its frowning and most picturesque aspect ; the 





he loves, his Como, no, 463, hang outrageously low—as we well remember | clouds full of variety of form, and letting down on the horizon a vivid ray 


of light. A column might be written on this large and able picture— 
perbaps not all in its praise, Bat then, how much matter there isin it, 
It is not a egetch : by no means,—it is a conscientiously laboured work, 





no. 791, Mr. Gifford produces something of the same effect. But this is | and if there be something in it for the carping critic, there is very mach 
one of the panoramic views that oue goes many a mile to see—waves | for the generous appreciator. 4 said 
upon waves of rolling hills, and sharply defined projections close to the | Lastly, we have to notice a large and very clever marine view, by Mr, 


eye. A clever picture truly ; but for every day enjoyment, give us | C-T. Dix, no. 799,a Shipwreck. There is the usual black cloud, and the 
Seal . we tng eaten - . rock-bound coast, and the stranded ship ; but there is, what is not usual, 

Some out ought to write an essay on the tea-tray style, explaining— | transparency In the water, and movement, and depth below the surface. 
for we can’t pretend to do it—the distinguishing characteristics, and This last qualification is the very cause in fact of a mistake. The sea is 








fellow-men—and that their name is legion in this country no one can 
deny, who reads newspapers or mixes mach in social life. The tendency 
to invite orations, in and out of searon, is in short an infinite bore. At 
least, if on every possibl i must be delivered or listened 
to, it is desirable that instructions in the art should be generally diffused 
for our benefit. 

Attendants on Divine service at the Episcopal churches in this city 
are aware that the choral portion thereof is fostered with singular care, 
though of course with unequal success. They will therefore—not a few 
of them—be interested in Messrs. Delisser and Procter’s recent pub- 
lication of a very valuable work, a small octavo of 450 pages, en- 
titled Songs of the Church Arranged to Appropriate Melodies, The compiler 
is Mr. George C. Davies. The music and the words of the various 
Psalms and Hymns are printed on opposite pages, so as to be read at one 
glance,and are very neatly printed too ; and in addition there is a fall 





set of chants for each season of the Christian year. The whole is care- | 


fully harmonized in four parts. It is altogether a good idea, well car- 
ried into effect. 

Much time, much reading, and much taste, have been employed in 
getting up Mosaics, by the author of “ Salad for the Solitary,” a dainty 
volume from the press of Mr. C. Scribner. It comprises gleanings from 
manifold literary sources, and deals with such topics as would be likely 


to engage the sympathies of a librarian or book-worm, of gentle feelings | 
and quiet habits. Over this mosaic floor you may tread with pleasant | 


footsteps, picking up quaint and profitable scraps, touching such various 
themes as suggest themselves to the thoughtful scbolar. Ove might 
suppose that the author had accumulated a heap of “ clippings,” and 
bad then wronght them out successfully iato the form of a book. 


tue Arts. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OP DESIGN. 
Second Notice. 

The Jandscape painters are not in great force, this year. Sowe of the 
acknowledged leaders contribute nothing, or slight sketches ouly, or— 
worse still—searcely sustain themselves. Nevertheless, your steps will 
be often arrested, in passiug through the six rooms magniloqaently 
termed Galleries, aod in surveying with curious eye the 800 new pro- 
dactions installed there. By the way, if 200 or 300 out of the lot had 





showing why those who never analysed it recognize it at a glance, It | altogether too deep and too regular in its heaving, for any coast what. 
may be pretty enough—very soft it certainly is—but somehow the word | ever under such influences. It is hundreds of fathoms down alongside 
“ Brammagem” drops spoataneously from the lips when one comes in | the wreck, and runs as freely as it does in a Nor’wester off the Cape of 
| contact with specimens. No. 228, Sunday Morning, by a much-esteemed Good Hope. Moreover there is not spray enough, aod what there is is 
| artist, Mr. W. Hart, is, we are sorry to record it, acase in point, Can | clotted. Still, there is great merit. The vessel is excellently painted, 
there be any crispness on a surface that suggests lacquered ware t—Well lif perhaps a trifle too indistinct forward; and the huge wave, we say, 
j : ix: 

| done, Mr. A. F. Bellows, with The Elm Tree by the Bridge, uo. 334; your | is buoyant as pigment can make it. We congratulate Mr. Dix; he 
foliage there and elsewhere is excelleut.—Well done, also, Mr. G. Innes, advances with the demand for subjects of this class. 

with your capital foreground to your Delaware Water Gap, no. 385; your | a 

Twilight, no. 879, bold in colour and luminous in effect ; your Salt Marsh, | 


of these, your teudency to be over sombre, and sometimes to mix mud 
with your oil. 

In the closet yclept Third Gallery, Moonlight and Aurora Borealis, no. 
380, by R. M. Staigg, should be noted for its clever effect, It is small iu 
size, and hung high, for the Committee seem to have instituted a ba- 
lance, as it were, between the andaly degraded and the undaly elevated, 
| for which they must endure a few anathemas.—Nor will Mr. F. E. 
| Church’s Twilight—a Sketch, and a very vivid one, no. 384, escape the ad- 
| miration of all who can appreciate its merits, and of a large aumber of 
| persoas who cannot, bat who always are ia love with the lion of the day.— 
| We pass two or three small contributions of Mr. G. H. Boughton, not equal 


| to his great promise of last season, though A Frosty Morning, no 437, by 





| him, draws evidently much observation. We only hope he will not be- 
| come what the wag called Ingres, the French painter—who was open to 
| the charge—a peintre en gris.—And now we light upon two or three 
| works by an artist of whom we have heretofore heard little, but who 
has lately made long strides. We mean Mr. J. A. Saydam; and 
we are by no means sure that he has not painted the most 
| perfect landscape in the Exhibition, bis Fog at Narraganset, no, 
471. It is small, and simple ia composition—the mere sweeping 
j}curve of a sandy beach, with geftle breakers rolling in—nothing 
| else ; the sea is calm, the distance obscure. Bat the high merit consists 
| in the positive sense of atmosphere that pervades the whole. You cana 
faocy yourself sniffiag up the cool salt air. In several other instances, 
generally kindred subjects, Mr. Suydam has succeeded in solving the 
| great mystery of distance and aerial effect, though his handling of his 
| foregrounds does not go beyoud woderate skill. 

The Fourth Gallery craves not much at our hands, under this bead. 


no. 667 which has ia it several good points, We spare, in consideration 





been refused admission, the result would bave been more creditable to | There isa large and clever snow-piece—we say iG though saow-pieces 
the Academy. are our abomination—by Mr. G. H. Darrie, no. 514, termed a Winter- 

Suppose thea we mingle together the many landscapists and the few | Landscape—Geling Wood ; a Woodland Lake, no. 526, by Mr. J. M. Hart, 
marine artists, and take them in the order of numerical precedence. We | which has a mark of approval in our pencilled catalogue ; a truthfal 
pause first before no. 172, Squally Weather, by Mr. E. F. Beaulieu, a very | view, Ulster County Scenery, no. 606, by Mr. D. Jobuson ; and a large cari- 


CONCERT-PiTOH. 

Very considerable inconvenience has long been felt in the musical 
| world in consequence of the want of a uniform standard by which the 
| pitch of musical instruments,-whether used individually or in concert, 
| might be regulated. The tend in all the most celebrated orchestras 
| to an increased elevation of pitch has been attended by evils which affect 
| the interests of music in no small degree. Composers, instrument makers, 
| and artists are alike sufferers from this cause, and the great difference 
| existing between the piicbes (or diapasons, as they are called) of various 
countries, or of various musical establishments, is frequently a tertile 
source of embarrassment in musical transactions, With a view to reme- 
dy this acknowledged and growing evil, the French Government some 
time ago appointed a © i of distinguished men to discuss and 
collect information upon the whole question ; and the result of their la- 
bours bas lately appeared in the Monifeur, in the shape of a very elabo- 
rate and interesting Report. 

The Commission consisted of fourteen members, all of them eminent 
in the world of music or science, as the following enumeration of thelr 
names will show :—Pelletier (Secretary-General in the Mivistry of State, 
President), Halévy, Auber, Berlioz, Despretz (Professor of Physic at 
the Faculty of Science), Camille Doucet (Ministerial Head of the Thea- 
trical Department), Lissajous (Professor of Physics at the Lycée St. 
Louis, and Member of the Council of the Society for the Encouragement 
| of Works of National Industry), General Mellinet (Superintendent of the 
| Bands of the Army), Meyerbeer, Monuais (Imperial Commissary at the 
' Lyrical Theatres and at the Conservatoire), Rossini, and Ambroise Tho- 

mas, Auy opinions emanating from a body of men so well qualified to 
| judge upon a subject of this nature, must necessarily be worthy of atten- 
| tion ; and we thiak, therefore, that a short summary of their Report may 
‘ not be uninteresting to the musical portion of our readers. 
| The Report commences by tating that it is an undoubted fact that the 
| diapason, or pitch, has been steadily rising for at least a hundred years, 

and that it is now quite a whole tone higher than it was in the middle of 
| the last century. As a proof of this, we have the internal evidence of 
| the scores of Gluck, Monsigny, Grétry, and others, besides the more cer- 
| tain testimony of the organs of the time. Rousseau (Dictionnaire de la 
| Musique, article Ton) states that the pitch of the opera in his time was 
| lower than that of the chapel, and conseqnently more than a tone lower 
| than that of the opera of the present day. The first question, then, that 
| naturally presents itself for consideration is, what were the causes which 
| have led to this result? Vocalists cannot fairly be charged with any 
| participation in producing this chauge. They screamed, it seems, even 
| in those days, without the facilities afforded to them by the operas of 
Signor Verdi. Besides, it is manifestly never for the interest of the 











spirited study, small in size, of a full-rigged steamer, with nothing set } cature of The Bernese Alps, a8 seen near Kasnach, by Mr. A. Bierstadt, which singer that the diapason should be forced up—a circumstance which can 
but a fore-top-mast-staysail, heeling over to the pressure of the wind. | we deem it a duty to pronounce downright bad, because we lauded him , Oly tend to increase his fatigue and make inroads upon his voice. The 


The drawing is excellent, the colour good ; but the water is not liquid, very highly last week for his Arch of Octavius, and have commendation interests, too, of composers are, for many reasons, opposed 


and the pigment is too obvious, The same artist’s no. 210, Wreck at Siart | in store for him presently. 


to an undue 
elevation of the pitch. They have, moreover, but little power of influ- 


| encing an orchestra in this respect. The composer does not fix the dia- 


Point, England, is a\arger aod more ambitious, but not very success-| Mr. Casilear, justly popular, exhibits no. 616, Landscape Composition, and poson—he submits to it. It is, then, says the Report, to the instrumen- 


fal effort. His treatment shows at times a singular coincidence with no. 623, Composition Scenery in Switzerland, which, with all his grace and 


talists and instrument-makers that this result must be attributed. They 


that of Mr. C. T. Dix (of whom we shall speak presently) ; but we look | quality of touch, may not be termed successes. The sammer foliage, and °° the who have evidently # joint interest in raising the diapa- 


} 


son of the orchestra. Up to a certain point, the more elevated the pitch 


upon him at present as giving promise, rather than as performing.— , the mountain snows—apart from the Catalogue—stamp them as meant the greater the brillianey and sonority of an instrament. 


Next, from a low-bung frame, gleams upon us a brilliant bit of | for Alpine landscapes, But they bave nothing of the genius kei. They 
evening sky. ‘his in the Sunset, no. 175, of Mr. J. B. Bristol, well worth | are not Swiss: only Laco-Georgian, plus the snow.—Nv 622, Lake Thun, | 
a look. He bas several other small landscapes scattered about ; and of | by Mr. J. R. Tilton, has more of the desired reach, but we can’t quite | 
them we must commend, for its quiet tove and the feeling that it evi-| make out whether the picture,is intended for a twilight scene, or whether 
dences, no. 732, a view from Llewellyn Park, N. J. But the shadows are | as it was painted in Europe, it has been damaged by salt water. A view 


numerous inventions and improvements which have been effected 
in wind-instraments have. more than anything, induced the unnatural 
height which the diapason has now reached. A direct covfirmation of 
this is afforded in a particular instance by a letter addressed to the Com- 
mission, by M. Kittl, the director of the Couservatory at Pragae, who 
states that the Emperor Alexander J, upon becoming proprietor of an 
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THe Alviow. 








Austrian regiment, ordered new instraments to be made for the band 


From this point up to near the Crab-tree the steerage of the boats had a 


The manufacturer, in order to increase the brilliancy of tone, raised the | great deal to do with the result of the race; that of the Cantabs’ cox- 


piteh considerably. This baving produced the desired effect, the exam- 
ple was followed by other military bands, who all raised their diapason. 

With the view of obtaining as much valuable information as possible 
upon the subject, which is one of universal interest to musical art, the 
Commission wrote to all the most celebrated musical centres in England, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, and America. Almost all the answers which 
they received agree in their estimation of the importance of the subject, | 
and in deprecating the undue height of the diapasons now in use. Some | 
of these oc ications, ing as they do from composers and con- 
ductors of the first eminence, are very interesting. It would, however, 
occupy more space than we can afford to attempt anything more than a 
very brief mention of one or two of the most striking. Reissiger writes 
from Dresden that he hopes all Europe will warmly applaud the estab- 
lishment of the Commission. The great elevation of the pitch, in his 
opinion, destroys the effect and effaces the character of the ancient music 
—of the masterpieces of Mozart, Gluck, and Beethoven, Verdinand 
David, Franz Abt, and Lachner, — with equal decision their appro- 
val of the step which the French Government has taken, Herr Wiep- 
recht, the director of the military music of Prussia, and Dr. Farké, each 
forwarded able papers upon the subject, and manifested a lively sympa- 
thy with the objects which the Commission had in view. From several 
quarters tuning-forks, to the number of twenty five, were received. Of 
these Messrs. Broadwood sent three, which afford a striking example of 
the necessity which exists in our own country for some readjustment and 
assimilation of the pitches now in use. The first is a quarter of a tone 





swain Was a great error, for just above Finch’s-field, where Oxford drew 
their boat clear abead, instead of going, as we think he should have done, 
under their stern, and into comparatively smooth water, he took a di- 
rectly contrary course, and steered right up the middle through the 


| roughest water that could be found in the whole reach. The consequence 


was that Oxford increased their lead, and rounded Craven Cottage aclear 
length at least in advance. On crossing over at the Crab-tree, Oxford, 
being then nearly three lengths ahead, took their opponents’ water, and 
rowed up immediately in front of them to Hammersmith-bridge, under 
which they passed with a lead of nearly four lengths in 9 minutes 45 se- 
conds after the start, which was effected at one o’clock. After passing 
Chiswick the water became somewhat smoother, and here Cambridge 
appeared to row better. At Chiswick-ferry there was a shout from the 
Cambridge steamers, owing to their crew making a noble spurt, which 
decre the distance between the two boats by about a length and a 
half, thereby giving hopes of a race yet, in aceordance with the result 
which was generally anticipated ; but, alas! it was the last effort the 
brave Cantabs could make, for, after entering Corney Reach, Oxford re- 
gained their advantage, arriving at the railway bridge, Barnes, in 20 
minutes aud a half. Shortly afterwards the match met with an unfortu- 
nate termination, in nothing less than the aetual sinking of the Cam- 
bridge boat. This happened entirely from the rough water through 
which they bad rowed and were rowing: for, a en shipped a 
large quantity of water, and taking in more after Barnes Bridge, the 





lower than that of Paris, and is used exclusively for piano-fortes destined 
to be employed for the accompaniments at vocal concerts. This, it | 
seems, was the pitch used about thirty years ago by the Philbarmonic 
Society. The second, which is higher than the Paris pitch, is that to 
which Messrs. Broadwood ordinarily tune their instruments, as being 
most likely in general to be in tune with harmoniums, flutes, &c. It is 
the diapason of instrumentalists, The third, still higher, is that now 
used by the Philharmonic Society, and, with one exception—viz., that 
employed in the band of the Belgian regiment of Guides—is the highest 
which the Commission received. This latter vibrates nine hundred and 
eleven times in a second, whereas the No. 1 of the Messrs. Broadwood, 
the lowest of all the tuning forks sent in, gives only eight hundred and 
sixty-eight vibrations in the same time. This difference is nearly equi- 
valent to a semi-tone. 


boat could no longer support the crew, and accordingly went down, head 
foremost. 

The first intimation of the misfortune was given by the crew ceasing 
rowing, and some of them holding up their bands to the steamers imme- 
diately in their rear. This was at first considered as a signal that they 
had given up the race in consequence of being pressed on by the steam- 
ers—an injustice their perseverance by no means deserved, but the boat 
going bodily down quickly dispelled this idea. Happily they were all 
rescued ; some by the steamers, and others by small boats. Mr. Royds 
(the bowman), bowever, we regret to say, was taken off the London Row- 
ing Clab’s steamer in a very weak state, from which we trust he has en- 
tirely recovered. Oxford, of course, after the accident only paddled in, 
arriving at the winning post in 24 minutes 40 seconds, and being greeted 
with the amount of cheers customary on these occasions. 





With these and various other similar communications before them, the 
Commissioners unanimously came to the conclusion that it was desirable | 
—first, that the diapason should be lowered ; and, secondly, that when 
#0 lowered, it should be taken as an invariable regulator. The determi- 
nation of the particular diapason to be adopted naturally presented con- 
siderable difficulties, and accordingly led to some diversity of opinion. 
All agreed that a depression of more than a semitone was neither practi- 
cable nor necessary. Oue member alone advocated a depression of less 
than a quarter of atone. He, indeed, proposed that the alteration should 
at the most extend to half a quarter of a tone—fearing that avy greater 
change, coming suddenly into operation, might act prejudicially upon 
the trade in musical instruments, which is one of the most successful 
branches of French industry. It is difficult, however, to see much force 
in this objection, when we consider the great variety which exists in the 
diapasons already in use throughout Europe. In a letter addressed to 
the Minister of State by the principal French Instrument-makers, they 
bso upon the embarrassment resulting “ from the continually increas- 
ing elevation of the diapason, and from the variety of diapasons,” and 
go on to request his Excellency “ to put an end to this kind of anarcby, 
aad to render to the musical world a service as important as that ren- 
dered to the industrial world by the creation of a uniform system of 
measures.” It is evident from this that the manufacturers themselves 
do not regard with apprebension the contemplated change of diapason. 

Ultimately, a depression of a quarter of a tone was fixed upon. This, 
it was thought, would afford an appreciable relief to vocalists; and, 
“ without introducing too great an arrangement in established habits, 
would insinuate itself, so to speak incognito into the p of the public. 
It would render the execution of the ancient masterpieces more ry Bl it 
it would lead us back to the diapason employed (in Paris) about thirty 
years ago—the period of the production of works which have for the 
moet past retained their places in the repertory, and which would accord- 
ingly be restored to the original condition of their composition and re- 
presentation. It would also be more likely to be accepted in other 
countries than the depression of half a tone.”’ In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission, an official order has been iseued, 
establishing by law a uniform pitch to be used by all the musical estab- 
lishments of France which have any connection with the Government. 
This “ norma! diapason” is an A given by a standard tuning-fork to be 
preserved at the Conservatoire, which vibrates 870 times in a second. 
All musical establishments authorized by the State must be provided 
with a tuning-fork verified and officially stamped as t with this 
standard. These regulations come into force on the lst of July next for 
Paris, and on the Ist of December for the departments. 

Such are the energetic steps which the French Government has taken 
in a question which, in our own country, would probably be thought far 
too trivial to call for State interference of any kind. 1t would, moreover, 
in all probability, be almost impossible for us to effect any analogous re- 
formation in the musical world by means of official legislation, inasmuch 
as we have—and we regret that it is so—scarcely any musical establish- 
ments which are dependent for {their support upon the Government 
or which can in any way be said to have a national character. Much, 
however, might be done by private combination. If such men as Pro- 
fessor Bennett, Mr. Casta, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Alfred Mellon, and the 
Meesrs. Broadwood could, upon consultation among themselves and with 
others of our more eminent musicians and iastrument-makers, come to 
some understanding upon this question, and would offer their suggestions 
to the world, it would not improbably lead to reform which, as we have 
before remarked, is even more pressingly called for in our own country 
than io France, where the movement has originated. It would, at any 
fate, be satisfactory to know the opinion of the men who in England, are 
best qualified to speak authoritatively upon the subject. 

D CAMBRI | 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE. 

On the 15th ult. this interesting annual event in the calendar of Eng- 
lish manly sports, took place on the Thames. The gathering was as 
large as usual, though the morning was very cloudy, the sun struggling 
at intervals to shed an enlivening ray over the scene, whilst a piercing 
east wind blew, causing a heavy swell upon the river. The London 
Fidd gives the following account of the names, Colleges, weights and 
oo in the boats of each member of the two crews, and the description 

the race. 

















OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 
at. Ib. st. Ib. 
1. H. FP. Baxter (Brasenose)....10 2 F N. Royds Lage 1 ne iline ae 6 1 6 
2. R. FP. Clarke, (John’s)........ 11 13 | 2. H. J. Cha: ( ...10 13 
3. C. G. Lane (Ohristeburch)....11 9/3. A. \.. lh 
4. Hon. V. Lawless (Balliol)....12 3/4. D. i 12204 
5. G. Morrison ( Ticanacned 13 1/5. H. st. 12 6 
6. RB. W. Risley (Exeter)........ ll 6. R. ) ll 9 
7. G. Thomas (Balliol).......... ll 4/7. G.A. Ae John’s) a 
8. J. Arkell (Pem Deacenees 10 12 | 8. J. Hall (Magdalen).......... 04 
op D. Roberts... 2. cccceecees 9 11 | Cox., J. T. Moreland........... 9 0 


In the Oxford crew Mr. Arkell is captain, and in the Cambridge Mr. 
Lloyd. The Oxford crew, it will be seen, averaged 11st. 3$lb., and the 
Cambridge 11st. 21b. 

The betting just before the start fluctuated from 3 to 2 (which was 
taken freely), to 2 to 1 in a few instances. 

At twenty minutes past twelve the Oxford gentlemen manned their 
boat and paddled down to the starting-place, where they had to wait 
half an bour before their antagonists joiued them. It had been proposed 
by Cambridge to row down, in consequence of the water on the up tide 
being exceedingly rough, from the strong wind blowing dead against 
tide at Patoey ; this however, Oxford declined doing, being aware, we 

presame, that they possessed the advantage in lumpy water, At a few 
minutes before one the Cambridge crew paddled down from Searle’s ; 
their style of rowing, as compared to that of Oxford, was much admired, 
and again improved the odds, which, owing to the rough weather early 
in the morning, had dropped slightly below the previous quotations. 
The day was certainly very un avourable for boat-racing, there being a 
strong cold wiod dead cgueat a good tide, thereb: canting & nasty surf 
diogly troubl to row in. After dling below the old 
bridge Cambridge at last came alongside their opponents. 

Having taken their positions, the dark-blae oarsmen on the Middlesex 
side (an advantage in such water, being nearer the shore), Mr. E. Searle, 
the starter, gave the signal to start, and the light-blue oars took the wa- 
ter rather sooner than the others; but before a dozen strokes bad been 





taken Cambridge was thrown out of time by the surf, in the midst of | par 


which they were rowing. Oxford then showed a slight lead, and off the 


———_—— 


HAVELOCK IN THE SIKH WAR. 


At length, on the 18th December, they reached Modkhee, 
some 20 miles from Ferozepore. It was now the middle of the afternoon, 


| and a halt was ordered, when tke exhausted, overtasked troops flung 


themselves on the ground, thankful for a respite to their toils. Some 
were reclining on the plain, others were engaged cooking food, and all 
looking forward to wa evening and night of repose, when suddenly the 
burried beat of drums to arms, and shrill blast of the bugle, brought 
every weary soldier to his feet. 

The enemy, 40,000 strong, with 40 guns, were close upon them. Hun- 
ger and thirst and toil were immediately forgotten, all was excite- 
ment and commotion. The cavalry and horse artillery went rattling 
forward to oceupy the ground, the infantry closed rapidly up to their 
support, and after advancing a couple of miles, came upon the enemy, 
drawn up in order of battle. The field they had selected, on which to 
measure their strength for the first time with the British, was a vast sand 
plain covered with patches of low jungle or thicket. Behind these and 
wherever a sandy hillock furnished protection, they had planted their 
batteries, and as soon as the British came witbin range, opened a tre- 
mendous fire. The English artillery replied, and under cover of its line 
of flame, the infantry completed its formation, and moved to its positions. 
In the meanwhile, the cavalry came down like a whirlwind on the 
enemy’s left, drove it back, wheeling short around, swept along the 
whole rear of both the army and batteries, and drove their cavalry from 
the field. This sudden apparition of a cloud of horse in their rear, so 
paralyzed the Sikhs that, for a time, they ceased to work their guns. A 
similar though not so entirely successful a movement, was made on the 
right. It was now getting dark, and Gough resolved to order forward 
the infantry, and finish the combat. The enemy knew at once that the 
final struggle had come, and as the advancing lines approached, opened 
a withering fire. For a while the ceaseless roll of musketry from those 
immense forces drowned even a roar of cannon, py up Pes aaa 

lain with spots of flame, and ting Mase t. Aa 

Fegiment heving shown sigus of Kier uvelock wes ordered to 

it on, and riding to its head, took it steadily forward into the fire. Ina 
few minutes his horse sank beneath him. Quickly mounting another, 
he still kept on amid the raining balls when his second charger, with a 
sudden plunge, fell to rise no more. A third horse was led up to him, 
and he vaulted into the saddle as cool and unconcerned as he would have 
done on parade. Seeing him still unburt, the soldiers cheered. The 
line of flame on the English side kept advancing and that of the enemy 
receding, and whenever the latter made a determined stand, the flash of 
muskets was followed by a rush of the bayonet. Soon the whole field 
was covered with the fugitives as they flitted like shadows through the 
dim starlight, made still more obscure by the clouds of dust that rolled 
over the plain. 

The victory was won, and the thund:r of battle gave way to the con- 
fused sound of the army going to its bivouac, which in turn subsided 
into the silence of night, en only by the groans of the wounded and 
dying. These lay everywhere, in the jungle, covering the open spaces 
and around dismoun ns, showing what awful havoc had been made 
in the dense and crowded masses of the enemy. 

Although Havelock escaped the balls of the enemy, the latter had 
reached him in another way, by which they inflicted on him years of suf- 
fering. After the battle, weary and parched with thirst, he went toa 
well, and dismounting took a long draught of water. He then offered 
some to his noble steed, but he, more sagacious than his master, smelt 
death in the tempting liquid, and with rare self-control refuse to touch 
it. The Sikhs had ed the well, and in partaking of the water 


| Havelock planted the seeds of after disease which served long to remind 


him of this day’s bard fight. 

The gallant Sale, always in front when danger thickened, fell mortally 
wounded by a grape shot. Havelock bad often rode through fire and 
death by his s'de, and again and again seen him fall while bravely lead- 
ing bis troops into action, but they had now fought their last battle to- 
gether. Under his leadership Havelock had first faced the enemy more 
than twenty years before, and in the long marches, perillous assaults, 
and fierce battles that filled up the interval since that time, be had ever 
found bim a fast friend, a chivalrous soldier, and a kind der. 
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course, was the probability of hitting the captive instead of the captor ; 
the officers hesitated to give the order, the men uae their triggers in 
the anxiety of the moment, but dared not pull them. It was a scene 
worthy of that in “ William Tell,” excepting that there was not the 
same decision displayed ; every moment increased the danger, and the 
intenseness of anxious hesitation was depicted on every countenance, and 
brought the buge drops of perspiration rolling down the foreheads of 
men that, in other circumstancee, would have dared anything. The 
spell was at length broken by the victim himself, who, in the depth of 
his extremity, called out, “ Fire, Bill, or the beggars will have me!”— 
this was addressed to a man whose euphonious cognomen was “ Bill 
Grod,” an odd, eceentric, and rather unscrupulous individual, but well 
known to possess a nerve of iron, and to be a dead shot. No second 
sanctioning call was required by Mr. Grub; crack went his soli 
musket, a moment’s suspense for the smoke to roll by, and then, behold, 
right nobly bas it done its work ; the gigantic savage is — in death- 
throes on the sand, the rescued tar is on his legs shaking bis fist at him, 
and inquiring facetiously whether he didn’t wish he might get him now. 
—Hong Kong to Manilla, by Henry T. Ellis, R. N. 


Paixce ALFRED aT Beru_enem.—In pursuance of that curious system 
of education for marine affairs, which keeps Prince Alfred as much on 
land as possible, his Royal Highness is travelling in the East. On the 
23d of March, the Prince visited Jerusalem and Bethlehem. At the lat- 
ter place his reception appears to have been characteristic. 

“ The whole population, in their picturesque dresses, turned out to see 


and welcome his Royal Highuess, and his numerous cavalcade rode 
through a crowd of eager people, men in their red and white turbans, 











with holiday robes of searlet cloth, women and girls in dark blue and 
red, with gold coins on their heads and bracelets of gold and silver on 
their arms, on every terrace and roof, and many a prayer of‘ God pre- 
serve him to his mother,’ or ‘God lengthen his days,’ was heard in an 
audible voice by the bystanders in their vernacular Arabic. One man 
even ran forward and spread his garments in the way, but the Prince, 
turned his horse aside so as to avoid treading on them. As the part 
proeeeded the mass of people followed, so that when it reached the Chu 

of the Nativity, the fine open space in front of it was thronged. Here 
the party were met by the Latin, Greek, and Armenian monks, bearing 
huge lighted wax tapers. All the places of interest, including the Grot- 
to of the Nativity, and the dwelling-place of St. Jerome, were duly 
visited. After resting for a short time, and pting the hospitality of 
the Latin superior, the party proceeded to Urtas, ongent to be the site 
of Solomon’s gardens, and now the industrial farm belonging to the Je- 
rusalem Agricultural Association and to Mr. Meshullam, who resides on 
the spot. On the hill side the shiek and people of Urtas met the party, 
and with their long guns, fired a feu de joie, to the great amusement of 
the royal party.” 








Tur Som or Brrrisy Cotcwp1a.—“ What is the nature of the soil, is 
that good?’ “ Well, it’s like little England, which the bragging Eog- 
lish cal! Great Britain, some good, some indifferent, and some ever- 
lastin’ bad. Bat what’s good beats all natar’. I tried it once, when I 
was there yan tre , that is, looking out for land to speculate in—well 
the vessel I came in had been formerly in the guano trade, and I 
out of the hold about a handful of that ere elixir of vegetation, and went 
and strewed some on the ground, and sowed a few cucumber seeds in it, 
Well, sir, I was considerable tried when I had done it, for I had to walk 
ever so far round, like a lawyer examinin’ of a witness, not to let folks 
see what I was a doin’ of, and when I had done I just took a stretch for 
it, under a great pine tree, and took a nap. Stranger! as true as I am 
talking to _ this here blessed minit, when I woke up, | was bound as 
tight asa - oing to market on a butcher’s cart, and tied fast to the 
tree. I thought I should never get out of that scrape, the cucumber 
vines had grown and twisted so round and round me and my legs while 
I was asleep! Fortunately, one arm was tree, sol got out my jack-kuife, 
opened it with my teeth, and cut myself out—no easy job, either, I can 
tell you—and off for Victoria again, hot-foot. When I came into the 
town, = our Captain to me, ‘ Peabody, what in natur’ is that ere great 
—_ ing that’s a sticking out of your pocket?’ ‘Nothin,’ says J, 
ooking as amazed asa puppy nine days old, when he first o his 
eyes, and takes bis first stare. Well, ‘on in my hand to feel; and, 
upon my soul, I pulled out XT oe big cucumber, a foot long, that 

there. 


had ri , and gone to ow, that’s what guano did for 
the soil, stranger.” — Dublin University Magazine. 


A Sermon vpon Max.—Who that men were only monkeys, 
who had rubbed off their tails? I wish I had bis bust—I would give it the 
xen of honour in my house, By Jove! I believe we are all Gorillas; and 

wen knows it,but is too polite to say so. After I don’t know how many 
thousand years, and I don’t care, but we Il take the orthodox six, and 
- that after six thousand years of working, fighting, thinking, wor- 
Syene-8 Shasters, and Korans, and Bibles—of kings, and priests, 

parliaments, and republics—of sermons, and books, and ne 
—of marchings of intellect and counter-marchings of religion—of al 
and temples, and churches, and chapels—in a word, afier six thou 
years of learning how to live, what have we come to? The whole of the 
most civilised, the most intellectual, the most religious part of the globe, 
is content to leave it to the decision of one bad man whether half a dozen 
countries shall be devastated with fire and sword, thousands of their 
noblest and best shall be slaughtered, and their wives and mothers sent 
mourning to their graves. And Man holds up his head, and talks of his 
oe the image of his Creator. I tell you we are idiotic Gorillas, and 
shall be dug up by the next race|that inbabits this planet, and shown in 
their museums, with our swords, pens, and prayer-books in F we cases, 
illustrating the monkey specimens.— Shirley (Literary Gazette). 





Scorcu Representative Peerace.—At the customary election of 16 
representative Peers for Scotland, which will be held at Holyrood Palace 
shortly after Easter, there will be three vacancies to fill ? even if the 
other 13 should be al! re-elected as a matter of course. Two vacancies 
are occasioned by the bestowal of the English Barony of Strathspey on 
the Earl of Seafield, and the intended t of a similar honour to 
Elphinstone, as already announced by Lord Derby in his place in Parlia- 
ment. The third vacancy will arise from the retirement of Lord Sinclair, 
who has long been the senior representative Peer, and who bas nearly 
completed the 91st year of his age, and is the oldest member of the Upper 
House, with the single exception of Lord St. Vincent. We understand 
that the Earls of Haddington and Morton and Lord Salteun have an- 





That towering form which first won his youthful admiration, as he fol- 
lowed him in the desperate charge in Burmab, was now laid low, while 
he remained to rough scenes of which he then little dreamed.— 
From Headley’s forthcoming * Life of Havelock.” 


——— 


Sreaine a Fiswerman.—In the wilder parts of the ooasts of Austra- 
lia, where many years of my early career were spent, these little bivouac 
parties, either for watering or fishing, were not unfrequently disturbed 
by a shower of spears, or other missiles, from the hands of some roving 
ambushed band of the inhospitable children of the forest. On several 
occasiuns our men bad narrow escapes from being kidnapped by them, 
and mavy were wounded, some killed. In one instance, I remember, a 
sailor was left by himself to cook some fish, while the rest proceeded a 
few hundred yards along the beach to a more convenient place for a se- 
cond haul of the seine, or large net, fitted in a peculiar manner, and 
supplied to ships of war for the purpose of Gehing. While engaged in 
this way, the soli artiste observed a group of the naked monkey-like 
natives emerge oly from the bush, a short distance off, and two of 
the tallest, separating themselves from the rest, stalked close to him. 
Considering a pacific course best ad d to the ion, “ Jack,” who 
was but a small man, compared with the grizzly red-earth and grease- 

savages confroutiog him, took up two large fish and presented 
them as a peace offering ; on which one of bis visitors, seiging each fish 
by the tail, commenced beating poor Jack about the head with them. 
Though Jack struck out right manfully in his defence, the blows, which 
fell thick and fast, soon rendered him de combat ; when be was imme- 
diatel — up by his assailant, who, tacking him under bis arm, as 
thou, had been a bundle of old clothes, commenced striding off with 
his prise, with all the cool and Pp imaginable, quite unmoved 
by the screams and struggles of the horrified victim. Fortunately, bis 
cries of despair reached the ears of his brother fishers, in time to 
them up in chase, ere he was borne into the bush, there, a 
to become eventually “a feast” for his cannibal captors, for canai 
they undoubtedly are, though some affirm to the contrary. As our 




















Loadon Rowing Club's boat-house they were half a length in advance. 





ty neared them, they increased their speed, and it was soon evident 
that pursuit alone was hopeless, for the natives 
but the danger in firing, of 


deer. Our men were armed with 


d themselves as candidates for the expected and actual vacancies, 
It is remarkable that the late Earl of Morton, and also, the late Lord 
Saltoun, were for some time representative Peers for Scotland, while the 
late Earl of Haddington held a seat in the House of Lords in virtue of his 
English Barony of Melrose, which did not descend with the Scottish earl- 
dom to his kinsman and successor. The three new candidates for seats 
in the Legislature are all sapporters of the present Government.—Lon- 
don paper. 





INTERPOLATED PrayeR.—The particulars of a clerical affront to her 
Majesty are thus given by the Esser Standard : 

The Rev. E. L. Ward, Rector of Blenworth, Hordean, Hants, announces, 
through the columns of the National Standard, that “ feeling deeply the 
extreme impruden.e of which Lord Derby has been itti 
the Prince of Wales to visit and reside for a time at Rome (for I consider 
such a step fraught with peril to the cause of Protestant trath), I have 
adopted a suggestion which I found in the last number of the Protestant 
Magazine, and bave made this visit of his Royal Highness to Rome a sub- 
ject of prayer in my church for the last three Sundays, in the following 
manner—before the Litany, and before the collect for the Royal Family, 
in the afternoon service : * The prayers of this congregation are y 
desired for bis = Highness the Prince of W: 
Almighty God of His great me Poe preserve him from the dangers to 
which he will be exposed during his residence at Rome, the head- quarters 
of Popish error, superstition, and idolatry.’ ” 





Yorusume. Tae Bast Riveve.—The East! Riding is a land of tilth 
and pasture—a broad, flat country, ire Gane Ban he elie toler 
ber and the sea, barely able to bold its own against the German Ocean. 
That portion of it called Holderness (Holl-deira-ness), corresponds pby- 
sically as well as er the Holland of the opposite coast. 
It is just as fat, and rich, and y ; and most of the sarcasms which 
Andrew Marvell bas leveiled at the Du 
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uburn, swept away by the sea. Of the once famous port of Ravenspuro, 
= Bolingbroke landed, and Edward the sy after him, on the 
retence, nota trace rematas. And the sea hasin all times brought 
ous ovaders than itself. This whole coast was the favourite landing- 
place of the Danes and Northmen. shores of Humber offered pe- 
culiar facilities to them for drawing up their shallow galleys; and no 
part of England preserves more vestiges of their occupation. From the 
time of Ida, the Flame bearer who gave his name to Flamborougi, to 
Harold Hardrada and his luckless enterprise, the Hollow deira land was 
an irresistible attraction to the restless. race of Scandinavia. Here it 
took root most deeply, in spite of such terrible discouragements as 
Athelstane’s victory of Brananburgb, and Harold’s of Stamfwrd Bridge. 
Here fons and hams gave place to bys and , and proclaim the bardy 
people whore tongue still pervades the local speech. A native of Hol- 
derness could at this day make bimeelf intelligible with little difficulty 
at Bergen or Copenhagen, and there is an old saying that— 
Gooid brade, botter, and cheese, 
Is gooid Yorkshire and gooid Friese. 


Next to its sea-abore, the chief nataral distinction of the East Riding 
is its group of chalk bills, the Wolds—forming in their smooth, rounded 
forms, so singular a contrast to the wooded and craggy mountains of 
“West and North Yorkebire. The theory of their formation has been ex- 
cellently elucidated by Professor Phillips, who, for the physical topo- 
grapby of Yorkshire, may be trusted as a most sound and intelligent 
guide. The Wolds have an interest for the archeologist as well as the 
natural philosopher ; for on most of their tops, as at Acklam and Leave- 
ning Brow, are undoubted traces of Keltic settlement. Driffield, loved 
of those who angle for the trout, is the wold-capita!l, as Hull is of the 
sea coast, and Beverley of the Riding at large. Hull, though of com- 
ag modern creation, is memorable for its contributions to Eng- 

ish liberty. in baving been the first town to declare against King 
Charles, and in having produced Andrew Marvell, the incorruptible. 
Nor should it be forgotten that it was hence that Robinson Crusoe, 
mariner of York, took the sea upon that undying voyage which is Young 
England's Argonautic Expedition. Hull bas little else of romance about 
it; but Beverley, the town of Athelstane, and long before him a famous 
British sanctuary, with its Saint Jobn of that ilk, and its two noble 
churches, of which the Minister is second only to York in the county, 
and bas tbat famous jewel of a tomb, the Percy sbrine—and Austin’s 
stone, whereon the taint stood to preach to heathen Yorkshiremen—is a 
town of great interest, not so mach visited as it deserves. The same 
may be said of Howden, and Patrington, and Hewinborougb, and all 
whose churches partake of that beauty and exquisite sense of fitness 
which inspired in so extraordinary a degree the early race of Yorkshire- 
men.— English Magazine. 





Unanmrry ov Jurmes.—Among many selections crowded out of our 
columns, was a record of the discussion in the House of Lords on Lord 
Campbell's attempt to change the law on the above subject. The 
abridged Parliamentary report runs thus. The date was March 31. 

Lord Campbe!l brought a bill into the House of Lords to dispense 
with unanimity in juries ; to provide that they shall have refreebment 
and all needful accommodation, and that when they cannot agree after 
six hours’ deliberation a verdict of nine shail be taken. On Tuesday he 
moved that it should be read a second time. As early as Henry III. 
unanimity was not required in juries, but in the time of Edward L. un- 
animity was required and the Sheriff was directed to keep a jury sine 
cibo et potu until they agreed. The number 12 was taken because there 
were 12 Aposties, 12 Prophets, 12 Judges, 12 Tribes of Israel, 12 months 
in the year, and 12 Cwesars. Formerly jurymen were freeholders, but 
the latest qualification, ander Sir Robert Peel’s act, required them to 
live in houses with seven windows! Blackstone said that if juries did 
not agree they were to be carried about from town to town, and oral 
traditivn added carried to the confines of the county and shot into a 
ditch. Now great inconvenience arose from requiring unanimity. Mr. 
Hallam described it as a “ preposterous relic of barbarism ;’’ the Com- 
mon Law Commission of 1830 recommended a verdict of nine; the 
House s had tioned a bill for Scotland in accordance with 
that recommendation ; Mr. Justice Erle, formerly an opponent of the 
change in England, and Mr. Justice Crowder, agreed with Lord Camp- 
bell’s proposal. He mentioned several instances in which juries bad to 
be discharged because they could not agree. 

Lord Lyndhurst op the The bill would alter one of the 
oldest of the fundamental laws of the Lord Campbell's plea- 
santry about carrying juries to the confines of the county aud throwing 
them into a ditch is quite erroneous and not sustained by any law or 
any law book. From his own ience Lord Lyndburst demonstrated 
that the inconvenience by the law is slight. In not more 
the one case in five hundred are the di Even in Wales, 
while Lord Lyndhurst administered not one case occurred of a 
jury being discharged for holding cut. 

Ear! Granville sapported the bill. The Lord Chancellor took many 
and serious objections to its provision. It was strongly supported by 
Lord Cranworth and Lord Kingsdown, and opposed by Lord Wensley- 
dale. Ona division the motion for the second reading was negatived 
by 23 to 7. 

"iene to this the following letter, dated the 18:b, appears in the 
Times—* 1 eive with regret, in your report this day of the appeal 
before the House of Lords in the great Thellusson will case, that the 
judges to whom Ss of law were referred by their lordships 
have wilfully refused to agree in their view of them. It is a case of the 
utmost importance to the unhappy litigants, and a most serious griev- 
ance tbat they should be defra of their rights, or delayed in obtain- 
ing them by the impenetrable obstinacy of these learned functionaries, 
who will not think the same way, although any twelve jurymen would 
do so in no time under Lord pbell’s mildly persuasive guidance. 
Now, this being the case, as I am a great admirer of our ancestors, and 
always for the “ Stare super vias antiquas” principle, will you allow me to 
suggest that the only right and sensible way of treating these legal de- 
linquents is to lock them up for a whole week, without food, fire, or 
candle, and, if at the end of that time they still obstinately persist in 
differing, let them each be severally trandled in a wheelbarrow to the 
Land’s-end, and there trumbled into the eea at low water ; and if this 
don’t cure them I don’t know what will. If you will kindly iusert there 
few lines ia your paper to-morrow they may st ll catch Lord Lyndburst’s 
eye in time to enable him to make a motion to the above effect.” 











A Bap Practice axp 4 Bap Hasrr.—Oobbett, who lived for more than 
a year at Hampstead, Long Island, used sometimes to tell laaghable 
stories at the expense of the Quakers. some of whom lived in his neigh- 
bourhood there. The author of “ Recollections of Mr. Jay,” a Bath 
clergyman, gives the following as received from Cobbett’s own lips: “ I 
was acquainted with a well disposed young gentleman of large fortune, 
whose only iault was the habit of sweariug,—such a babit that he oftea 
declared that be would give half his fortuse to get rid of it. This de- 
sire came to the ears of a Quaker, who thereupon bad an interview with 
the young gentleman, and said, ‘I can cure thee of that bad babit ;’ 
w the caught hold of the Qaaker's band and gave it a 
hearty shake, saying, ‘ How cao you perform that miracle!’ The reply 
was, ‘I can tell thee. I have heard that thoa art going this dey to 
travel for a period of six weeks; thou art just my size ; nobody will 
know thee ; thoa shalt come to my house, put on the cocked-hat, the 
coat without buttons, the kKnee-breeches, aud the shoe-buckles ; and thou 
wilt find that the strangeness of the dress wiil have such an effect on thee 
when thou art going to talk, that it will restrain thee from swearing,— 
as thoa perhaps knowest, my friend, that we Quakers never ewear.’ 
The young man cheerfully ted to the proposal, and accompanied 
the Quaker to bis house, where afier changing his clothes he took his 
depariure in the garb of a Quaker, — Slagosl ~~ The 
period of the young gentleman’s tour hav ela , the Quaker all 
started to weet bien, Haviog met bim, he said, ‘ Well friend, 
how hast thou got on?’ The reply was,‘ Very well.’ ‘ Hast thou sworn 
so much with that drers on thee?’ inquired the Quaker. The young 
maa, rabbing the coat sleeves of bis coat, replied, ‘Certainly not ; but 
I feel a d—4 inclination to lie.’”’ 


Waar 4 Srive Norra Easter Dip ror Us.—Napoleon the first had as- 
sembled at Boulogne one hundred and thousand men, the finest 
army he ever commanded, the same with which in eighteen months be 
hambled Austria, Prussia, and Russia, wioning the bloody battles of 
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and thirty-two thousand men were repeated! on board in the space 
of two hours. Napoleon was convinced that be oaly wanted foureade 
twenty hoars’ naval euperiority in the Channel, to be master of the fate 
of England. He may have been wrong in reckoning upon so certain a 
triampb ; but one thing is sure, that he was as near as possible to ob- 
taining the wished-for condition of momentary naval superiority. In 
August, 1805, Villeneuve, who had sailed off to the West Indies, in or- 
der to acquire the opportunity of returning and appearing in the Chan- 
nel unexpectedly, had succeeded in giving Nelsou the slip, and was ly- 
ing with twenty nine French and Spanish ships of the line at Ferrol ; 
Admiral Latlemand was awaiting bis arrival with five more at Vigo. 
Their instructions were to force tbe blockade of Brest, where Ganteaume 
with twenty-one ships was shat up by Lord Cornwallis with eighteen, 
and Villeneueve left Ferrol for that purpose, on the 14th of August. 
At that moment Sir Robert Calder, having touched at Brest, was com- 
ing down the Channel with eighteen sail, and Nelson was making his 
way to Portsmouth, where be arrived, August 18th, to refit before re- 
commencing the chase. Had Villeneuve proceeded straight to Vigo, 
and thence to Brest, he would to all appearance have escaped meeting 
either Calder or Nelson ; and then Cornwallis, with bis eighteeu vessels, 
would have had (o defend himself against fifty-five, the united squadrons 
of Villeneave, Lallemand, Gant Napoleon’s far-sighted combi- 
nation was defeated by a stiff north-easterly breeze that began to blow 
after, Villeneuve bad left Ferrol ; it gave the unfortunate admiral. who 
was already disheartened, the excuse to seek Cadiz instead of Brest ; 
and a few weeks later the battle of Trafalgar put an end to all serious 
thoughts of invasion.— London Review. 


























WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in two moves. 


SoLvTion To PRopiem No. 539 


White. White, Black. 
lh. P to K 5, ch. Riege Se ere KtoK& 
2. P to K 4, ch, to 3. BwK RS, ch KwBbs 
3. Kt og 7. Anything. 4. B to B 6 checkmates. 

4, Kt or B chy 





To ConresronpEeNts.— Sessa, Toronto. Queen takes Bishop, and checkmates, 
in the case suggest.—Have the goodness to pay the re ® oy 
hereafter, very sure that you convict the Chess Editor of a 

Cuess Irems.—The New York Chess Club, thanks to its new President, is 
now established on a firm basis, and bids fair to be the strongest in the country, 
at least numerically. Its location in the University Building, is highly clgile 
and central. Numerous sign-bosrds prevent the ibility of mistake, lead 
you ringly to a spaci lofty, well-ventilated apartment, well carpeted and 
ob Rad tnt rong of oe papers eh ae pt te tas Gemeente taste 

. of 1867. 
sufficient of Chess-tables and men are provided, and the comfort of every 
body is attended to. sir Tor Members have agreed to subscribe for 
rs._—Gentlemen 





three 
yea' applying for membership after the Ist of June, will have 
to pay an entrance fee of five dollars. We upon the New York Chegs Club 
in the light of a permanent institution, un phi. 

Mr. Morrny.—The champion arrived on Wednesday,in the Persia ; and met 
his friends, in the evening, at the Clab. One of bis last feats ia London which 
took place on the 26th ult., is thus deseribed. “The players against Mr. Morpby 
were—first table, M. de Riviere ; second, Mr. 8, in; third, Mr. W. Barnes ; 





fourth, Mr. Bird ; fifth, Mr. Lowenthal. The play commenced at six o'clock, 
and was kept up with great spirit till a late hour of the niga. The following 
was the result :—The game at the first table was won Oy r. Morphy ; at the 
second the game was drawn; at the third it was won by Mr. Barnes ; at 
fourth by Mr. Morphy ; at the fifth it was drawn.” 


GAME played at the St. James’s Chess Club, ~ a 12th, between Messrs Mor 


phy and Lowen 

Whate (M.) Black (L.) White (M.) Black (1L.) 
1Pt.K4 PwK4 17 QwKB4 K to Q2 (&) 
2KttoKB3 KttQB3 18 KtteoQ2 QRto K 
3S BtoB4 BtoB4d 19 Ktto B4 BwB4 
4PtoQKt4 Btks KtP 20 QRtwoQ Bt Q3 
5 Pt QB3 BtoR4 21 B tks B P tks B 
6 PtoQ4 P tks P 2WQRwQKt PwQKts 
7 Castles PwQ3 3KRwQB + bed B3 
8 P tks P Bto QKt3 an Ste K 5 tto Kt5 
9 BtoQ Kt2 Q to K 2 (a) 25 AttksPch(d) P tks Kt 
10 PtoQ5 Kt to 26 K RtoB7 ch K tO) 
1l Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 27 Qtks Q Kt P pes P ch 
12 BtoQ Kt5ch QBeo he ya 4 <5 
13 Btks Bel K tks B (5) 2KRwQRT Kt chee 
14 QtoK Kt4ch PwKB4 30 P tks Kt KtoB 
15 QtksBPch KtK 31 K to B2, asd 
16 Q Btks P KttoR3 w 





(a) This mode of defence is untenable.—(b) If Q takes B, the K P is lost at 
once.—(c) This looks very uncomfortable, but it is not easy to suggest anything 
more promisiog.—(d) A beautiful combination.—(e) If K capwre R, the mate 
is straightway forced. 

The second game, ably won by Mr. Lowenthal, we have not yet had an op- 
portunity to vxamine. 


EIGHTH GAME in the Match between Dr, Raphael and F. Perrin. 








White (RB.) Black (P.) White (R.) Black (P.) 
1PtwKé4 PwK4 17 Kt to K Sch KtoQB 
2K KtteB3 PwQ3 Sane K to Kt 
3PtwoQs PtoK B4 19 Kt tks B ch bake 
4 KttoQB3 BP tess P = hie wo Q3 
6 Kt tks P PtoQ4 aL =e QtoQKt 4 
6 Kttks P P tks Kt 22 PwQR4 tks Kt P 
i? P to K Kv3 23 Castles tks BP 
8 Kt tks P KttoK B3 + oo eke PwQR3 
> BtoK 2 25 PwQRS Kwk? 
10 Ke tks R Kt tw QB3 zh A PtwQ Ka 
ll BtoQ Kt5 BtoQ? 27 P tks P en pas P tks P 
12 Btks Kt Btks B ch 
13 Bto K Kt5 to Q3 23 QtoK R7ch* QtoQB2 
14 B tks Kt tks B 29 Q tks Q ch B tks Q 
yao =a 30 KRwWQB 
16 KttoK B7 RwkKB And after a few moves Black resigned 
Couxt Cavocr.—The Sast Westminster Review bas an elaborate article 


on Italian affaire. It views the position and prospects of Sardinia in a fa- 
vourable light. The genius of bis minister it warmly eulogises. It gives 
one side of a character, at least, with vigour and distinctness : 
While with marvellous conscientiousness the King strictly confined 
prerogative, Piedmont, as by a miracle, saw 
berself endowed with the very man calculated to perfection for u Minis- 
ter under the peculiar circumstances of the time. Possessed of that rare 
and highest constitution of mind which allies a at need rising 
i ity with an intimate appreciation of pradenee circum- 





tative of of the oldest and —_ Piedmont. 

one , 

amongst its St. Francis de Salis. futher was so 

po ete before 1848, that the Saecueeiied ria yen 
J up 

ecemed to find its concentrated expression in the eeimoalty prevalent 


——————————— 





against his person. Early the young Cavour had, however, shown signs 

independent convictions, in consequence of which he had for a period 
seen fit to withdraw bimself from the territory of Piedmont. Daring 
this time he travelled much in France and Eogland, observed institu- 
tions and political life, and contributed valuable articles, especially on 
matters of political economy, to a “ Review” which then appeared in 
Geneva. > eh During the perilous times of 1848 and 1849 Count 
Cavour found occasion, in debates momentous to his country’s safety, to 
unfold the admirable temper of his talents, and step by step to acquire 
the esteem of bis fellow-citizens. And now his personal influence is of 
an intensity rivalling the sort of influence once exerted by Mazzini. All 
the legislation which has distinguished Piedmont in the last ten years— 
all the policy it has pursued—all the public works of stupendous magni- 
tude it has raised—ia short, everything connected with the present state 
of that country—presents itself to the mind as the deed of Cavour’s in- 
spiration. The result is, that the man once so decried and aspersed is 
now honoured with a perfect devotion. Vitorrio Emmanucle commands 
the sincere reepect of Italy; but Cavour commands its unbesitating 
faith. His name, grown to be a household word in every hamlet, exeept 
in some of the remoter provinces of Naples, has become an organisation 
for the Liberal party in place of the old Carbonari bond, and Cavour has 
now been elevated to that pedestal on which, amidst the incense of mys- 
tic aspirations, Mazzini was once worshipped as a prophet. Let.it,mot 
be supposed that we write one word without due consideration when we 
affirm that, at the present conjecture, the word whispered by Cavour in 
his Cabinet at Turin would be enough to make the moderate Liberal 
party throughout Italy rise at once without a moment’s hesitation as to 
the consequences ; such is the unbounded fid reposed in the so 
vereign worth of his wisdom. 











Kituse a Recrvir.—Carlyle, in his Life of Friederick the Second, 
tells this story :—*In the town of Julich, there lived and worked a tall 
young carpenter; one day a well drested, positive-looking gentleman, 
(Baron von Hompesch, the records name him], enters the shop ; wants ‘a 
stout chest, with on it, for household purposes ; must be of such ai- 
mensions, six feet six in length especially, and that is an indispensable 
point—in fact it will be longer than your self, I think, Herr Zimmer- 
maon ; what is the cost? when-ean-it be ready!’ Cost, time and the 
rest are settled.—‘“ A right stout chest, then, and see you don’t for- 
get the size; if too short, it will be of no use to me; mind!’ —‘Ja 
wohl! Gewiss!’ And the positive-looking, well-clad gentleman goes 
his way. At the appointed day he reappears; the chest is ready: 
we hope an unexceptionable article? * Too thort, as I dreaded ?, says 
the positive tleman. — ‘Nay, your honour,’ says the carpenter, 
‘T am certain it is six feet six!’ moll tekes out bis fout-rale.—‘Psbaw, 
it was to be longer than yourself?’-—‘ Well, it is.’—* No, it isn’t!’ 
The carpenter, to end the matter, gets into his chest; and will con- 
vince any and all mortals. No sooner is he in, rightly flat, than the 
positive gentleman, a Prussian recruiting-officer in disguise, slams down 
the lid upon him ; locks it ; whistles in three stout fellows, who pick u 
the chest, gravely walk through the streets with it; open it in a safe 
place ; and find—horrible to relate—the poor carpenter dead ; choked 
by want of air in this frightful middle-parsege of bis, Name of the town 
is given, Julich, as above ; date not. And if the thing had been only a 
popular myth, is it oot a significant one? But it is too true; the tall 
carpenter lay dead, and Hompesch got ‘imprisoned for life’ for the 
bus‘ ness. 





—— — — = 


GovERNEsS WANTED.—A Lady to reside with a Qmiy In the 

country a short distance from (he City, to teach the children in the Englt branchts 
and Music. Address F. H. McGRATH, 66 Beaver Street, stating salary required, which 
must he moderate, and giving references. 








GovBaress.—s Lady who has had much nee in Teach- 
ing in Britain, is desirous of forming #n ag as rr r in a fa- 
mily where the Children are under fourteen. She iastructs in English penecelly French, 


;and Music. Salar £b0. best re- 
ferences will be given. Address, Maclean, J. Playfair, Heq., Messrs, Bryce, MeMurriek 
& Co., Toronto. 








SINGLE GENTLEMEN string a quiet and comfortable home, 
can be accommodated wi! eee Apatmenis on moderate terms, by the 

fn ‘n distinet or double -rooms, in a respectable Private vast, Sz 
ay 


week, month, or 
— at 148 Muiberry Street, one docr trom the corner of Grand. Near Broadwi 
owery. 





PoE, JOHN W, 5. HOWS Recelv 

and Sha’ Reatiog, at his residence . 
Ladies and Family Olasses attended at their own houses. 
New York, May 4th, 1859. 
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REMOVAL. 
T= ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STRERY. 
Opposite Hanover Street, 





OCEAN HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I. 
ESSRS, KERNER & BIRCH HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN INFORMING THEIR 
bumerous friends and the public g y, aged by the success that has 
a.ended their efforts as proprietors of the 
Clarendon Hotel, New York, 
ml yd with the desire of many of their patrons, that ihey shou!d take a Summer 
ae 
Branch of their City Hotel, 
They have taken a lease of the 
OCEAN HOUSE, AT NEWPORT, R. I., 
And intend to keep it as a firet-cla*s Summer resort. The house has been thoroughly re- 
paired and repaioted, a quantity of new furoiture adued, and the estabiishmeut pur in es- 
cellent order The Suldoe will be conducted on the most liberal scale vy one of the first 
chefs in the country, assisted by eight competent artists, and sve departmort carefally su 
perinten erranged with a view to tue superior comforts of the guests. 

Morers. KERNER & BIRCH take of thanking their bum-erous (riends for 
the liberal patronage wiih which their ave been re: d, and hope that their 
new enterprise wiil meet with the success that has hitherto been #0 liberally bes\owed upon 
u 


m. - 
The Ocean House will be opened on the 15th of June, a plaa of which can be seen at the 
Clarendon Hotel, New York, where applications for apartments will be promptly attended 


to. 
°P.8.—There will be no Public Bar on the premises. 


,  COZZENS'S HOTEL, 
WEST POINT, 
WII Open on the 25th of May. 
Mr. COZZENS bas four Cottages to rent, with or without board. 
WM. B. COZZENS, West Point. 











vee ROCKAWAY, L. I. 
THE PAVILION HOTEL, 


AT ROCKAWAY, 
WILL BE RE-OPENED ON THE FIRST OF JUNE, INSTANT. 


FRANCIS RIDER, Parorristor. 








CONVENIENT AND FAVOURITE SUMMER RESORT I85 OOMPRIFED OF 

Hotel r, fronting 420 fect on the ocean, six suites of F amily Rooms, four large 
Cottages, from six A ten rooms each, and six Sleeping ( es, all furnished. 

dergoing thorough great additivns and revewals will be made 

enlarzed, the old stapling coach houses re moved, and seven 

new siables, more conveulently situated, to one bundred horses, are now 


building. 

The fee Bathing, known to be the best on the coast, will be conducted by obliging an 
experienced men. The Surf at Rockaway is good and secs safe, no fatal accident hav 
ing oceurred on the bathing grounds of the Pavilion for 25 years. 
vBecvore the ahove announcement, avails bimse)f of the 
thank friends the public for their past p A year’s experi bas y 
satisfied him of the superierity of Rockaway over any other marine resori, aod of the very 
high class of patrons giving {t their support, and be is resolved on great improvements ip 
eve! 

The house will be provided in the most liberal manner, with al (hat (he season and the 
markets afford. 

Plans of the house and cottages can be coun ond rooms engaged, by calling at 37 ans. 
plan mye + Aa t, and that ume, by letter or a personal call on 
propr' at Rockaway. 








3] WASHINGTON SQUARE, April 22d, 1859, 


N. B—Two large Cottages, with Stables, Carriage Houses, c., outside of the Pavilien 
grounds and beautifully situated, also to bet, furnisned. 


THE ASTOR HOUSE RESTAURANT, 
OSDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
JAMES 8. PARKER, 
is now open for the reception of Guests and visitors from 6 A.M. to7 P.M. 
EVERY LUXURY OF THE SEASON 
a 7 late mea! can be supplied at 








ill be found at this KE and 
the counter, at & moment's notice, wih » 





SOUPS Dd Ds. 
THE COAT ROOM, UMBRELLA DEPOSITORY, 
and al! parts of the Hotel, are always asible to those freq ing the Rest 


THE ASTOR HOUSE GENERAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 
for ten years past established tn this house, ts located at the entrance to the Res 


‘Office hours from 8 A.M. to9 P.M. week days; Sundays, from 6108 P.M. 
Messages sent 10 all paris of the country. 
LETTER-BOX FOR \ ba U. &. MAIL, 
or 
CITY DELIVERY, 


im commection with thie allie, 898 + ct STAMPS BOLD. 





re | 6 FED i metenbe ener Oe 


lscresse in Me, se ee o aaa ee 
Ser sale Cat io eee cl tas Breadesy. are exceilent.’’—~. Journal. 


that the pictures taken at 








Powe PHPIOR NOTICE ccbinrti aaa tarone eaten FAAS 


day of May, at 1034 o'clock, A. ISAAC V. 
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INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE, 








FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS 

Ricuagy P. Beurr, Ws. Dexwmetoux, Gzonos H. Barer, 

8. T. Vacewtine, Epu’p. W. Conuias, Epwaap Caomweu, 

Jous R. Wiss, Wa. Brevsaut, Jr., Gronos B. Gaimwect, 

Roser. L. Mummar, Sarre Lawnence, Tomas J. Owen, 

We. Aces Burien, Jos. Lawnence, Anraony P. Francia. 
Joun D. Warner, L. B. Wruay, Sam. ©. Paxson, Samvet D. Bascocs, 
Bpwarp Murarrt, Joun Aten, D. Cromweu, JonaTHan ODELL, 
Hauwar Bannow, Wuusae F. Mort, K. J. Downats, Rosset Bowns. 
Bowarp Haient, Epwarp Woop, 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 
U. 8S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 

Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the State. 

Losses adjusted in New \..4 and promptly paid, without reference to Lendon. 


ae. YORE be = are 
gue -& _— estom, Fi: harclay & Livinguian 
UYLER nl . me 
Warts SHzrman, Duncan, Sherman, & 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 





Gre. yt 
&4Co. Burs. A 
J. De 


_Janeuan Wusor, firm of Wilbur & Co. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Sa and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, No. 5 Beekman Street, 


(THS PARK BANK BUILDING.) 


Cash Capital........ Kédieds ceeeeeeeeesee + 068200,000. 
ALL PAID IN. 


Ms Nes COMPANY HAVING ALL ITS CAPITAL PAID IN, AND IN PROCESS OF 
ioves'ment, is now ready to receive sae gp s, and t issue POLICIES OF INSUR- 
ANOB on Merchandise, Buildings, Ships ia port, and +. Property, on favourable 


MAURICE HILGER, President. 
Rudoiph Garrigue, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
MAU RIC 8 Eugen. ° 


MICHA oe 00 fp of M, Leann & Co. 
RIC HARD DIMES ¢sdecces bec Hardt & ( 
HENRY BALL " sebanee S Ball, Biack & ‘0 
KDWABD BeCH. ° 
Poppenhnaen & Rosnis. 
Brown, De Rosset & Co. 
Hennings, Muller ‘ Gosling. 
C, @. Ganther & Sons. 


Sebuyler, Hartley & Graham. 
Herman Boker & Co. 


W. Lobach & Schepeler. 
G. Vom Baur & Co. oo 
Bunge, Burlage & Co. 
Fyerisent St. Nicholas Bank. 
De Forest & Co. 

Win" Schall & Co. 

A. & B. Seheitiin 
E Kaupe & Cummings. 
Jobo H. Abeel & Co. 
Counsellor at Law. 


H. Becker & Graeve. 
Dobrmenn & Bernitt. 


“ FF. Bolting & Co. 
Money to Loan on Bond and 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION w Ad b. 4 TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
ERED BY THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 

The amount of Capital, $1,300,000, 
Risks \aken at the lowen vettor 
The 4 ad — ee among = insured. 

The an es Se de ag secured and invested, He BUEGAL reas 
to the Sivialoe of rosa” Noon -—— a tired of the assured beyond 
¢ actual Premium; hence no in ae can attach to the the Polley 
rs. 


ob cevieeeP of 25 cent. to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of 
we Ne en RE Geb a0 attad to the Capial 


Prey 


Jom 5. Gamnxeu, Peres Poser, ‘mas. Ht. Hgsbaans, Eow. Bartverr. 
Srracce. Sonvrt. Livinestox, a7, Cort, Eu 


wr, 
Axtuony B. Nensow, 
ALFRED *, Jos, Gatsarp, Jr., bh 
Wa, I. Newmas, P. Srracnan, HARLES STRECK: 
J. B. Omativia, Avex. M. Lawnence, Samum M, Fox, 
Fuap'c. G. Fostza, Simon de Viesen, Joun A. Issuin, 
A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 
New York, November 1, 1858. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 
COneES OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Cash Capita 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of 


al buildings, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as | 
coaziatont with the security of ee emer and Gat aored. ws 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joszru B. Vanyem, Martin Bares, Jr., Guierr 8. Beeckuan, 
Lgonarp Arriesy, Dupteyr B. Puiier, Joun C. Henpenson, 
Paep'« H. Wovcort, Cuan.es L. Voss, Longa Freeman, 
Wiiiiam K. Srrone, Wanrnen Dewano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
TaYLor, Heyry V. Borer, Warson E. Cass, 

Joszra B. Vanwem, Jr., Cuanues E. Arriesy, 

Jas. Lor. Gowan, -dt., Sami. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Queravue J re ‘Conovan, Bowers R. Moliva 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. See’y. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
422,000,000 STBRLING, OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000, 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF ment 2 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
To ET LOSSES. 


Losses adjusted in New York, and 
watson ie a New Yo, and pry to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, 


~ COMMITTER OF eee. pointe 
Thee Richardson, ‘aaj Seria, Prancl Sy, 
W. Butler Duncan, Saye” L. Routh, s Henry Eyre. 
Epuuxp Hurny, Surveyor . — 
A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


Richard Irvin. 





U Hands and Face, bo, Bagh 
Pane fo FOR Pah Bee .< goar, RS oo Axy Orage, and tng saaie san ope 
ve 
paw AL or] emai hr od evrensen properties. To be had 
J. ©. HULL & SONS, 106 Clif Street, (North end). 
Remax, © ave ee BALSA Wer Weak and Inflamed Kyes.—Read 
Binghampton, January 7th, 1854. 
Messrs. A 4 D. Sands. —Gentiemen: Your Roman ae whieb I recom- 
es aigc een as. Her eyes whieh 
wore perteslly cares ahd Coke * vei aee 





and sold by A. B. #3. 6 Years orcee 
PS: potg hero Ainoe, Dremsts tp Peles Sted, Now Sat. 


JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE, No. s ¥ WALL STREET. 
STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, ‘and securely invested,). $500,000,00 
Assets, January 1, 1859, 835,227 ,59 
Liabill 


Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leaves, and other Insurable Pro. 
perty, at the rates charged by other solvent Institutions. 








STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, d&c. 
On the most favourable terms. 1! losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 


Fi . 
REperice R. Lez, 


A Ww. 

pau W. 

Sensenges C ivenace, 
Epwiy Pierson, 

Joun A. Deveav, 
Hexer J. Bowes, 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAV. 
MARINE AND INLAND 
ASSETS, 

HIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSTYV' 5 
T mtd a pny ayy of the profiaof the Your IRSA a pA 
ot the issue rise ” a 

ny rm EDWARDS, President. 

LECONE Y, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. qneunsen, Secretary. 


suiTish COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACSUMOLATIOND nny NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
ph tL AUantic. Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly 
ustralia, and special risks (taken. 


EY Gio. M. ENEVITT, Acrvany. 











SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or rus General Acents For ras Unirep Srarss, 


Pam 
containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. mY 
STREET, or from any of their Agents th the United 

LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
J. W. Gerard, Junr. Hi Ladlam, 
Caleb Barstow J. G. Holbroke. 
. B. F. Wheel: 
So.icrron—Robert J. Dillon. | Consvitine Counser—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepican Examiner—S. 8. Keene. 





Leen Reaeicl Dinettes omny ether Wenariy 8 he Cia, Vi Wek 
etrasencted, aiieraing there ~ Ueave trav vant tage of ptness and at- 
a ivan’ prom 
tention to pasties to eles of Leave Settlement &e. 
All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claims 
a and without reference to 
<5 Suaenrplenre-ceebeumeens Street, between 1 and 2 
dock, - M. 
Capital Stock, gecenee. 

A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the 
Com, of the State of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in 
ahaatee C. E. HABICHT. 

5:6 HOLBROOKE, { General Agents. 
a : 
REFRIGERATORS ! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A full assortment from the Best Maxers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE aT 
J. & OC. nae sapien HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest Most Complete Assortment 
wouss FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING ‘WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
Rach artiele is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation. 
Public aad Private Establishments, Steamers, Ships, Sieamboais, and Hotels supplied at 
short notice, on the most terms. 











SUMMER FURNITURE 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 

Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 

JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 ep yr New York. 
Have now on band the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
hich offered at the lowest prices. Au early call nmolielted. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
13 DESIGNED LO FURSISH 


MUSCULAR EXERCISE 








Stad 

Bath-reom, and take: more space than & Coat hanging on a Tt is readily ad- 
fisted to the strength of any person—a ebiid, an invalid, or the yar Te 
vurnipg & screw. For Sale at 


J. & OC. — HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
No. 54 VESEY STREET, New York, 
( Between Broadway and Greenwich Street, near Washington Market.) 
OS epee FARMERS, sae 2 DEALERS ARE MOST RESPECTFULLY INVITED 
xamine our new and carefully selectea stock of IMPLEMENTS, SERDS, F 
all of which we will sell as low, if not lower, than aay other house in the rade. 
Below we eniamerate a few of the articles we have consant , a on band, Be sy 
Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes. Grain Mills, — Cradlee, Saw Mi Fao 


Mowing and Reaping Machines, Wagon, ct Harness, 
Spades, Forks, as Pe ythes, Rakes, £c., and a complete assort- 








Stock, 
-F.M 
. F. ATER Street, N.Y. 
B@™ Please remember new stand, North River side of the city. 





SOMETHING 
Tun es SLEEVE BUTTONS AND pong ae nk WKY REQUIRE, NO 
cS ai eg ws ANUPACTORY of 
ot Vesey Street, New York. 





LINENS, DAMASES, &o 
On so eowudi eae 


guaranty of 











mp erermee aa 


FINANCIAL. 


J. RAE. as Wi 
OPRE, FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK oF camnan. AED ON THE 
Bank of Montrea! and its Branches in Canada, in + ums to suit Parchasers. 
CREDITS Ster! Ex ¥ and le in 
- issued, ling Exchange, and Notes, Drafws, payable Canada pur- 








REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM @1 UPWARD. 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELASD, or WALES. 


lasued by 
TAYLOR 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


JTOHN MUNROE & CO., 





AMERICAN BANKERS, 

NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
G@*ax" Sacean LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
FRA HOLLAND, PORTUG GRRMAXKY, 
GREAT ALN, BELGIUM, EWITZERLAND, Ri 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, 

YROUT. Qotarawernort. ©. 

FEnesaLee, &e., * — 

Office in New York, No. 8 welt Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N.Y. eT 
823 Broadway N.Y., 


TOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFO! OREGON AND THE 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sih and of each month. —ee 


Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN 2 CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


peace ayepe ey ney impr yey tem hey? mena 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e. 


ATHENS, 
ALEXANDRIA, 











BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRA availabie in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
A! AND NOTES PAYABLE Lx CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 


serenade porchaand and clectod oe Hagland, Irland, Sooand 


a 





ee 29 William Street, New York. 





N , N. ¥., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers- 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, — Water Street, New York. 
Basa or CuaRLeston 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
tm sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Ewotamp, Ine 
Lamp, ScotiaxD and Wa.zs. 


eee 
SERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOP SAFES. 


ITH HALL’S PATENT POWDER-P’ LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
awarded separate Medals at the World’s , Lumdon, 1851 Cab pes bY 
York, 1853, ‘and are the only American Safee tha: were awarded Medals at the London "s 


to be superior to See ete Go ee, 
soribers challenge the world to produce an inatanee 2 theae Safen failing to preserve their 





SANFORD'S LIVER INVIGORATOR. 





Eniirely from Gums. 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


DYSPEPSIA, 
BILIOUS ATTACKS, 


Bar One dollar per bottle. Sold by Dr. SANFORD, proprietor, 545 Broadway, and all 
41wista in town and country. 


MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 


MOTHERS!!! 
at, ATL TO PROCURE MRS. Wi 
needa fa 





SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 


Re ea hee | 


of of the 
w England, en as Dever tang success a millions of 


terbom ihren, Ghoaer ace rm wut oF a) ter in all cases of Dysentery and 

ite aed od cea rah fn weight in 

Millions of Tt is an old and re 
ge ercapare{ cmerabumahan Eipcmhng 

a@™ None genuine uvless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap: 


Peiitice, No. 18 Cedar Street, New York. a 








oP pin at yma ee 
————————£—£=EZ£{=—a=aS——————E——————_ 


wu. Tours. W. YOUNG & PROPRIETORS, 
© +, came. DPPICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST 





